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The first goal for the Islanders of the 1976-77 season is scored aghinst the Philadelphia Flyers. 
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Bert Marshall and Garry Howatt. 


The Impossible 
Takes A Little Longer 











The Unit tates Marines have had a long-standing 
boast—"“The oo we do immediately, the impossible 
takes a little longé”,Judging by their deportment in the past 
few years this might,Well be the slogan of the New York 
Islanders. 

Consider their performance in the spring of 1976. They 
are about to begin the first round of the Stanley Cup play-offs 
against the Vancouver Canucks. It is a best-of-three series, 
opening at Nassau Coliseum, a series the Islanders are not 
supposed to win. 

The Islanders had not beaten Vancouver at all during the 
1975-76 season. The Canucks had taken three games from 
the Islanders and two were tied. The fans in British Columbia 
were predicting a two-game sweep. The Islanders were 
thinking about the business at hand. 

“We're a good team,” said Captain Ed Westfall on the eve 
of the series opener, “and we know we're a good team. Now 
there is only one thing we have to do—concentrate on the job 
coming up.” 


The 1976 rookie of the year, Bryan Trottier, pre- 
pares for a centering pass against the Vancouver 
Canucks. 


Concentration produced unremitting tension. Andre St. 
Laurent began worrying about his roommate Bob Nystrom. 
“Bob spent the day of the game climbing the wall,” said St. 
Laurent. “It was all | could do to keep him from going out the 
window.” 

Defenseman Bert Marshall was unable to take his normal 
pregame nap; he paced in his hotel room. His roommate, 
Dave Lewis, was equally jittery. “If | smoked,’ Lewis recalled, 
“| probably would have killed a pack of cigarettes.” 

At 8:05 p.m. on the night of resigns the puck was 
dropped and the Islanders began con¥erting their nervous- 
ness into desire. With the score tied, 272, in the second 
period, and Islanders’ defenseman Denis Pan sitting out a 
penalty, Lorne Henning burst free for New YOO nd fired a 
bullet from inside the red face-off circle to give t he a 
3—2 lead. Less than six minutes later Billy illan 
executed a full pivot in front of the Vancouver Boy Cc 
and smashed a five-footer into the right corner behind g 


Curt Ridley 
The final score was 5—3 for the Islanders. They now led ty 
the series they were supposed to lose, one game to none. So 
Next stop: Vancouver. Qs , 
But the Islanders were loose, and when they reported to “) 
their dressing room they quickly swung into a chorus of Qo 
“Happy Birthday” in honor of left wing Clark Gillies who was 
celebrating his 22nd birthday. A minute later he was pelted 
with gobs of shaving cream. “It’s a tradition we started a year 
ago,” said Captain Westfall. “Usually it’s pie in the face, one 
of those deep, creamy lemon jobs. But there was none 
available so we settled for shaving cream.” 
Then the Islanders faced the Canucks. With the game less 
than four minutes old J.P. Parise put the New Yorkers ahead, 
but Chris Oddleifson tied the count in the second period. The 
score remained 1—1 going into the third period and the 
Islanders were now reeling from the heavy forechecking 
delivered by the desperate Canucks. A Vancouver power 
play barely missed clicking as goalie Glenn Resch made a 
point-blank save. 


J.P. Parise sizes up the situation and it’s all 
positive. The puck is nestled in the twine as the 
Vancouver defenders sadly inspect the scene of 
the damage. 








Ralph Stewart, % e earlier Islanders’ favor- 
ites, jumps in front e Montreal goal in an 
attempt to screen the sh ile Jean Potvin eyes 
the action from the rear. 
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Position around the goal mouth is all important. 
Here Billy Harris, on the left, jockeys for a strat- 
egic spot as the Vancouver backline eyes the 
puck. 


About four minutes later Bob Nystrom trundled into Van- 
couver territory and was confronted by veteran Canuck 
defenseman Tracy Pratt. Blanketed by Pratt, Nystrom de- 
tected linemate Garry Howatt in a position for a shot on goal. 
The pass was true and Howatt delivered it behind goalie 
Ridley. 

The Islanders were still congratulating Howatt on the 
bench when Clark Gillies pounced on a puck in the crease 
and pushed it past Ridley. It was now 3—1 for the Islanders. 
“The Canucks,” said Islanders’ defenseman Dave Lewis, 
“were like cornered rats. They were clawing, scratching, 
doing anything to keep us back.” 

But Bill Torrey, the Islanders’ general manager, the man 
who had molded the team from day one, when the franchise 
entered the National Hockey League, knew that his men 


ak.” 
@rue to their manager’s word, the Islanders prevailed, 
clin ‘ the series with a 3—1 triumph. Once again they had 


Great hold fast. “We bend,” said Torrey, “but we don't 


done any had believed impossible for a four-year-old 
team. 

Itis a wesapat was mocked for its failures in the first days 
of its life. It is’@team that was derided by its once-powerful 
area rival, the N ork Rangers, as one that would require 
a decade to reach play-offs. It is a team that seems to 
thrive on the conquest of adversity and, with each passing 
season, seems destined for bigger and better things. 

lt was entirely appropriate to the Islanders’ character to 
launch the 1976-77 season on Oct. 7, 1976 with a shutout 
win, 3—0, at Philadelphia’s Spectrum. The Flyers had been 
obvious favorites, having amassed a 20-game at home 
winning streak and because the Islanders had yet to win an 
Opening game since their inception in 1972. 

lt was also appropriate for the Islanders to win the first 
four games they played in the 1976-77 season. 

The patsies had become the patricians. It didn’t come 
easy. It never does for any team. But, then again, with the 
Islanders the difficult they seem to do immediately and the 
impossible—winning the Stanley Cup—just may take alittle 
longer. 
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A bearded Billy Harris jousts with a North Star 
defenseman. 


In the Beginning 


Interest in the sport of ice hockey in the New York 
Metropolitan Area (including Long Island) can be traced to 
the late nineteenth century with the appearance of such 
skating rinks in Manhattan as the Ice Palace and the St. 
Nicholas Skating Club. The St. Nicholas Club played its first 
ice hockey game in 1896. 

By 1900 Columbia University had entered the new inter- 
collegiate hockey league joining Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth 
and Harvard. The game's popularity increased in the twen- 


QD tieth century, and a five-team “amateur” league was organ- 

D) ized among which was the Brooklyn-based Crescent Athletic 
% Club. 

Yy One club in the league, the New York Wanderers, im- 

Oy ported three top-rated players from Canada where the game 


was fast becoming the national sport, the brothers Sprague 
2 d Odie Cleghorn and Cooper Smeaton. (Sprague Cleg- 
gm and Smeaton are members of the Hockey Hall of 


Fa “They lured us to New York,” Smeaton recalled, 
“with romise of a part-time job as well as plenty of 
hockey ing. We still were considered amateurs because 
our compaf¥es5—! worked for the Spalding Sporting Goods 
Company I BSOu salaries and we played hockey at 
night.” 4 


The three Cana brought a tough brand of playing with 
them and they soon returned to Canada much to the 
satisfaction of a New York Sun observer who warned that 
“rough play” was a “menace” to the game. Hockey contin- 
ued to flourish in the New York area thanks in part to the 
heroics of the St. Nicholas Club team whose ace, Hobart 
“Hobey” Baker, in 1913 was described by the Boston 
Journal as “without doubt the greatest amateur hockey 
player ever developed in this country or Canada.” 

Skaters from the counties of Nassau and Suffolk which 
geographically comprise Long Island had become more and 
more evident in local amateur leagues following World War I. 
lt wasn't until the early thirties, however, that any Long Island 
sextet won a significant championship. 

On October 28, 1932 the Metropolitan Amateur Hockey 
League was formed. Two Long Island clubs, the Sands Point 
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Tigers and Floral Park Maroons were welcomed to the 
league which included teams from New Jersey, the Bronx, 
Manhattan, Queens and Brooklyn. In March 1933 Sands 
Point won the first Metropolitan Amateur Hockey League 
trophy and various Long Island residents took the lead in 
stimulating the growth of the game. In 1936 Leonard B. 
Patten of Port Washington, one of the Metropolitan League’s 
most enthusiastic officials, presented a plaque to be 
awarded each year to the league’s leading scorer. Tony Cote 
of the Sands Point Tigers captured the prize in the 1936-37 
season. 

The Tigers were unique in having a player whose surname 
was the same as the colloquialism for three-goals scored ina 
game by a single player—Jim Hatrick. He was one of the 
finest Long Island hockey products. During the 1947-48 sea- 
son he won the Pacific Memorial PI for scoring the most 
assists in league play. > 

The Pacific Plaque was handmade durfeg World War II by 
Mickey Slowik, now an Islanders’ minor 6Hicial, when he 
served aboard the Navy’s USS Medusa, a 10,890-ton repair 
ship. Another Sands Point ace, Gene ONO SS also 
a Pacific Plaque winner. 

Ed Bjorness, also a present day Islanders’ minor offigial, 
skated against Hatrick and McDonough in the Met pena] 
Bjorness and Norman Diviney were among the first metro- 
politan area-developed skaters ever to win an audition with 
an NHL club. Both were signed to an amateur contract by the 
New York Rangers and skated with future big-league stars 
Jean Beliveau and Camille Henry on their Quebec City 


junior farm club. . | 
Until the construction of artificial ice rinks on Long Island in 


the nineteen fifties, amateur hockey games in the New York 
area alternated between Iceland (the indoor rink on the top 
floor of Madison Square Garden) and the Brooklyn Ice 
Palace. 

Among the first sports entrepreneurs to realize Long 
Island’s hockey potential was ebullient Tommy Lockhart, 
president of the Amateur Hockey Association of the United 
States and assistant business manager of the Rangers. 
Lockhart was a member of the consortium that built the Long 
Island Arena in Commack and brought exciting Eastern 
League hockey to Suffolk County. Without question its team, 
the New York Rovers (later the Long Island Ducks), tremen- 
dously stimulated an interest in hockey among Long Island 
residents. 
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Dave Lewis (25), a defensive defenseman, pur- 
sues the puck, along with Montreal Canadiens’ 
Captain Yvan Cournoyer. 
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Digging hard in the come) the veteran Jude 
Drouin comes up with the and orbits into 
attacking formation. “L 
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Organized amateur hockey on a no less enthusiastic 
competitive level was growing at such diverse outdoor 
artificial ice rinks as Roosevelt Field in Garden City, Skate- 
land (now an indoor rink) in New Hyde Park and the Munici- 
pal rink in Long Beach. At Locust Valley where the Beaver 
Dam sextet had played on a pretty pond, the players raised 
enough cash to construct an artificial ice rink and clubhouse. 
Before long, Beaver Dam, like so many other rinks on the 
island, was sponsoring youth hockey programs. 

An often-overlooked brand of “country club” amateur 
hockey also flourished on Long Island among the over-30 
set. This sophisticated version often featuring socially prom- 
inent players got its first boost in 1939 when sportsman- 
author S. Kip Farrington, Jr. organized the Suffolk County 
Hockey League. The circuit played its matches on an 
outdoor rink within a mile of the Atlantic Ocean at South- 
hampton and included the East Hdigor Bonackers, the 
Bridgehampton Bullets, the Southharitplan Sea Gulls, the 
Westhampton Hurricanes, the Speonk Tige}sand the River- 
head Iron Men. 

World War II interrupted league play but it wes resumed 
following the end of hostilities and, once again, t vanic 
Farrington orchestrated its growth. Perhaps most a 
was the age of the enthusiastic competitors which average 






38. Goalie Farrington was 54 years old at the time and cork, 


strong! 

For every player such as a Farrington or among the 
thousands of youths skating on Long Island ice there were 
thousands of fans in Nassau and Suffolk who followed 
big-league hockey and clamored for an NHL team on Long 
Island. By fall 1970 when the NHL was a 14-team league, it 
had become impossible to obtain tickets for Rangers’ games 
at Madison Square Garden. Most Long Islanders had to 
satisfy their thirst for the game either by listening to the radio 
or watching television. Others satisfied their craving for 
hockey by attending Eastern League games at Commack 
but these, obviously, left something to be desired. An NHL 
team was needed but, alas, it could never be until a Long 
Island club had a place in which to play. 

That situation was soon to be resolved when Nassau 
County decided to build a major league size arena in the 
shadow of the old Roosevelt Field airplane hangars near 
Meadowbrook Parkway in Uniondale. Targeted for com- 
pletion in time for the 1972-73 hockey season, the $28.- 
000,000 structure would need a hockey team as a tenant. 
Enter Roy Lars Magnus Boe. 
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The Flyers’ Rick MacLeish is on his back as 
“Chico” Resch prepares to regain the Islander 
net. 


In his second year with the Islanders (1975-76) 
Clark Gillies scored 34 goals and 27 assists for 61 
total points and led his team in goal scoring. 
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Islander President Roy Boe 





Denis Potvin 





Enter Roy Boe 
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The son of Norwegian parents who had emigrated to the 
United States in their late teens, Roy Boe was born and grew 
up in the predominantly Scandinavian section of Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn. There he showed exceptional athletic promise. 
When Boe was 12 the family, which included a younger 
sister, Janet, moved to New Jersey, where Roy played high 
school varsity baseball, football and hockey. At Yale he 
continued to excel at sports but after he broke his left wrist 
during his sophomore year any hopes for a professional 
career ended. 

Following graduation from Yale, Boe spent 13 months on 
active duty with the U.S. Army in Korea. After leaving the 
service at the age of 23, Boe married Deon Woolfolk. She 
was to play a major part in both his, and the Islanders’, 
eventual prosperity. 
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Roy was part-owner of a food brokerage company in 
Manhattan when husband and wife executed a rare familial 
meshing of business and artistic gears. 

Deon Boe had graduated from the Parsons School of 
Design where she won the prestigious Golden Thimble 
Award. She had a sharp eye for winning designs, as well as 
exceptional energy and fortitude, qualities necessary for 
success in the frenetic world of the Big Apple. 

Combining her talent and Roy’s business sense they 
developed a million dollar woman’s clothing manufacturing 
firm. 

“We didn't have anything when we married,” Mrs. Boe has 
recalled. “We made it with hard work; and | don’t mind saying 
we were on the brink of financial di§4ster several times.” 

The item that started the Boe’s fortufés was a party apron 
skirt designed by Deon and marketed by Roy. 

Soon the Boes explored other fashion ting areas. 
They named their outfit, “Boe Jests.” "Aer Médprn.’ said 
Deon, “we progressed to madras, patchwork Wr round 
skirts. It was 1961 by then and that was the in ileapar 
Then we went into tweed blouses, dresses and sweat€}s.” 

Throughout Boe’s business career he maintained ad 


interest in sports. With Boe Jests providing him with econo 


mic stability, and then some, Roy searched about for new 
challenges, new enterprises. 

On March 16, 1968 he purchased the Westchester Bulls 
football team for $100,000 and promptly moved the franchise 
to Long Island. Boe had taken his first step towards the 
acquisition of a major league sports team. 

This was the time when a baby league, the American 
Basketball Association, was busting out of its diapers. There 
were those who believed that the ABA would not last beyond 
1968 but Roy Boe was not one of them. 

One year later he acquired the Nets for $1,100,000 and 
moved them from Long Island Arena in Commack to a larger 
facility in West Hempstead called Island Garden. “| always 
wanted to get into the sports business in some capacity,” 
said Boe, “so | sold my interest in Boe Jests and began 
concentrating on the basketball team.” 

This, of course, pleased his five children, the girls, Susan, 
Amanda and Jeramy and the boys, Roy, Jr. (Sam) and Todd. 

lt is unlikely that Boe envisioned the other sports possibili- 
ties on his horizon when he acquired the Nets. 
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The Red Wings’ defense has abandoned the goal 
crease. The result, a score for the Islanders. Gerry 
Hart with his stick upraised at the right, awaits a 
warm embrace. 
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Lorne Henning neatly wins draw from Minne- 
sota's Tim Young. 
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The NHL Expands— 
and A First Season 
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In Marc?4968 there was considerable skepticism about 
the future ional Hockey League expansion. Not even 
Philadelphia w led the expansion (West) division that 
first year boasted Bhacity crowds. The other five expansion 
clubs were also ont ing forward to nights when “standing 
room only” would be the rule rather than the exception. 

The NHL's plunge into the uncertain area of expansion 
was discussed with intense misgivings when it was first 
broached. 

Such formidable members of the six-team “Old Guard” 
as Conn Smythe of Toronto and Jim Norris of Detroit 
counselled against tampering with a product that had been 

A classic center matchup; Trottier and Sabres’ Gil so remarkably successful at the box office. But the balloon- 

Perreault. ing of the basketball, football and baseball leagues inspired 
the “Young Turks” of the NHL, such as New York Rangers’ 
president Bill Jennings to lobby for big league hockey’s 
move into new markets. 

By 1966 even the “Old Guard” conceded that the time for 
major league hockey’s burgeoning had come. Expansion 
from six to 12 teams was formulated for 1967-68. The new 
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teams would be from St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Oakland, Los 
Angeles, Minnesota and Philadelphia, joining the estab- 
lished clubs from New York City, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Montreal and Toronto. In 1970 Buffalo and Vancouver were 
added to the league. The instant success of these franchises 
inspired the governors to continue adding new clubs. 

Having savored the pleasures of pro sports with the Bulls 
and the Nets, Roy Boe was amenable to another slice of the 
big league pie when the NHL announced that it would 
welcome two new teams for the 1972-73 season. They 
would be the Atlanta Flames and the New York Islanders. 

This time expansion was taking a daring turn; gambling on 
a franchise in Atlanta, Georgia, which never had known the 
ice sport; and hoping that the New@sk Metropolitan Area 
could support a second NHL team. 

The price of an NHL franchise had leapég@jrom $2,000,000 
in 1966 to $6,000,000. The club that invadédthe New York 
Rangers territory would also have to pay ani nification 
fee—estimated at $4,000,000—to Madison SquareNarden, 
owner of the Rangers. This apparently failed to an ego 
with 19 partners, purchased the NHL franchise fo 
Island on December 30, 1971. Now, he was a hockey 


earlier when he sat behind a desk on Seventh Avenue, 
running Boe Jests. 

Having received the green light from the NHL, Boe em- 
barked on his first recruitment drive. The immediate goal was 
to find a general manager with the qualities of intelligence, 
patience, fortitude and humor. 

On February 15, 1972, Boe announced his choice of 
William Arthur “Bill” Torrey, a 37-year-old native of Montreal 
who was born across the street from the Forum. Torrey, a 
graduate of St. Lawrence University where he played for the 
varsity hockey team, had been business manager and public 
relations director of the Pittsburgh Hornets in the American 
Hockey League. He also spent two years with the California 
(Oakland) Seals, of which six months were under the baton 
of Charles O. Finley. Torrey had helped lift the Seals from 
last place in the West Division in 1967-68 to play-off berths 
the following two seasons. 

With the job of organizing a team before him, Torrey’s 
prospect for finding first-rate players was exceptionally dim. 
“| don’t expect my NHL brothers will be over-generous with 


with challenges he never dreamed possible just five year Ly 
> 
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With Buffalo defenseman Jerry Korab massaging 
his back, Eddie Westfall awaits a pass in front of 
the Buffalo cage. 


The New York Islanders’ president, and rStaper, 
Roy Lars Magnus Boe shakes hands with Beh J 
eral Manager Bill Torrey after a victorious gam ‘/) 
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Billy Smith, vigilant before the face-off. 
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me in the draft,” said Torrey. “I don’t think anyone will throw a 
25 or 30-goal scorer at us. We will beg and borrow any talent 
we can.” 


Torrey knew what he wanted however, and his “three-to- 
five-year” plan to build a winner was clear. “Il committed 
myself to youth,” he said. “We decided to draft people who 
will be around for years rather than ones who will not be here 
in a year or two.” 

The neighboring New York Rangers, one of the most 
powerful in the NHL, oozed with players who had been 
well-known in the metropolitan area for years; veterans such 
as Rod Gilbert, Jean Ratelle and Vic Hadfield. Even so Boe 
relished the idea of playing in the same division with the 
Rangers. 

“This,” said Boe, “makes for a great natural rivalry.” 


© Much would depend on Bill Torrey’s choice of aides as well 


2, his selections in the decisive June 1972 draft. He immedi- 


te Ed Chadwick and erstwhile New York Rangers’ center 
Earl Meareld. Torrey and his aides-de-camp crisscrossed 
the c t, from Swift Current, Saskatchewan to St. 
CatherineSyontario, in search of prospective talent. Unlike 
his predec in the NHL, Torrey was confronted with 


4 signed two scouts, former Toronto Maple Leafs’ goal- 


competition no from within his league but also from the 
then just-organiz 2 ee Hockey Association which al- 
ready had begun raiding the NHL clubs in preparation for the 
1972-73 campaign. 

“| was convinced all along,” said Torrey, “that the WHA 
was a fact of life. | knew we had to take them seriously 
because we were going to have to battle them for players. 
We did have an edge in one respect; the NHL was—and 
is—THE league. All things being even, hockey players want 
to be in the NHL, rather than a new league.” 

A decisive milestone in the Islanders’ young life was 
reached in June 1972 when the expansion draft would 
enable them, along with the Atlanta Flames, to stock their 
rosters with experienced players. It would not be as much a 
qualitative as a quantitative step for Torrey and his high 
command. “| told Roy Boe to expect nothing from the draft. | 
even told him we'd have to get rid of most of the players we 
picked up in the draft just as fast as we could.” 


Bill Torrey, the New York Islanders’ general man- 


ager. 
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Torrey remained up almost all night prior to the draft 
meeting on June 6. At the player selection ritual a flip of the 
coin with Atlanta manager Cliff Fletcher gave Torrey the right 
to select first in the amateur draft. He picked Bill Harris of the 
junior Toronto Marlboros. In the selection of professionals, 
the Islanders and Flames each wound up with 21 players 
including two goaltenders. 

By far the best-known Islander pick was Eddie Westfall, a 
superb defensive forward who had played for the Boston 
Bruins’ Stanley Cup championship club in 1970, and again in 
1972. Westfall is one of three Islanders who were picked 
then and who were still with the teara through the 1976-77 
season: The others—goalie Billy Spat and defenseman 
Gerry Hart. >. 

Also drafted by the Islanders were cpap osama the 
Chicago Black Hawks’ goalie who had a pérpfanently bent 
arm following an injury, and Terry Crisp who been an 
effective utility player with the St. Louis Blues. 

As anticipated, complications set in immediately opin 
the draft. The WHA bird dogs started to zero in orr¢h 
new NHL teams and when the dust had cleared came aw 


Islanders then got some good news when the Montreal 


with seven of the players the Islanders had selected. The, 
> 


Canadiens made goalie Denis DeJordy available to them. 

On July 27, 1972 the Islanders made another meaningful 
move when they signed their second and third amateur draft 
choices, center Lorne Henning and right wing Bob Nystrom. 

Finding an adequate coach was another story. Following a 
spate of rumors, Torrey finally selected 38-year-old veteran 
NHL center Phil Goyette to lead the new team from behind 
the bench. To say that he had a difficult task would be 
an understatement. Even Torrey admitted that. 

In the first hockey game ever played at Nassau Coliseum, 
on September 27, 1972, the Rangers defeated the Islanders, 
6—4. It was an exhibition game and despite the defeat, the 
Islanders came away with some critical praise. 

On the official opening night, October 7, 1972, a crowd of 
12,221 turned out to see the Flames edge their young rivals 
3—2. 

Although coach Goyette maintained an optimistic front the 
on-ice results were less than encouraging. In mid-Novem- 
ber, for example, the Islanders played well up to 16 minutes 
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Gerry Hart concentrates on the puck—and Mont- 
real’s Doug Jarvis. 


“L Lorne Henning locks sticks with an opponent. 
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Lorne Henning keeps his eye on Bobby Orr 
behind the Chicago Black Hawks’ net. The 
Hawk goalie Tony Esposito is prepared in case 
Henning takes the puck from Orr. 


of the third period. But by the time the game had ended the 
score was 7—2, Montreal. 

“Hapless was the word,” Torrey recalls in his reflection 
over the various jibes hurled at his first-year club. “The 
Rangers play the hapless Islanders tonight. The Bruins get a 
breather against the hapless Islanders. Les Canadiens rout 
hapless |slanders. Cripes, | thought hapless was the only 
word in the English language.” 

The Islanders completed the first third of their first season 
with only three victories, two ties and 21 losses; the worst 
record for a third of the season for any expansion team. 

As light-hearted as he might have liked to be, Torrey 
emphatically did not want his club ta{ake on the burlesque 
quality of Casey Stengel’s early NoWAork Mets. Although 
the club admittedly was weak it neverReless should have 
been more competitive as far as the hi mmand was 
concerned. After considerable review, Tofre¥ decided in 
mid-season to replace Goyette with Earl ingarhel 

Ingarfield was named coach on January 29, 1 
February 6 the Islanders presented him with his fi 
victory, a 4—2 decision over the Toronto Maple Leafs. 
new mentor said he was most pleased with the team effort 

lt counted in several places, especially at the cash regis 77, 
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ter. After 38 home dates the Islanders had drawn 451,853 


fans for an average of 11,891. The figures represented one oO) 

of the best box office showings ever registered by a first-year DV, 

NHL team. 2X0 
When the won-lost record was compiled at season's end it iS 


showed that the Islanders had captured only 12 games, a 
record low, and lost 60, a record high. They had finished 72 
points behind the Rangers. Yet, somehow, it wasn't all that 
calamitous. For one thing, the team rallied behind Ingarfield 
and played a more competitive brand of hockey in the 
homestretch. For another, their last-place finish guaranteed 
them the first pick in the amateur draft. That meant that 
Torrey had a better than fair chance of signing 19-year-old 
Denis Potvin, a defenseman with the Ottawa 67s who had 
broken all of Bobby Orr’s junior hockey scoring records. 

To insure the acquisition of Denis Potvin, Torrey swung a 
late season deal with the Philadelphia Flyers and obtained 
Denis’s older brother, Jean Potvin, in exchange for Terry 
Crisp. The Islanders knew that more than anything, Denis 
wanted to play alongside his brother. And they were right. 
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The puck is stopped, the whistle has blown, and 
Jean Potvin and goalie Billy Smith take a momen- 
tary breather. 
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Denis Potvin (5) shoos the Rangers’ Carol Vadnais 9 

from the Islanders’ goal crease. oN 
29 
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At first it appeared that the pursuit of Denis Potvin would 
be as difficult as the signing of the Islanders’ draft picks in 
1972. Denis had been well scouted by the World Hockey 
Association barons and clearly would be the prize plum in the 
1973 junior crop. Earl Ingarfield, who was soon to return to 
his scouting chores, had offered a terse but definitive report 
on husky Denis. “He scores extremely well, carries the puck 
well and is a tremendous hitter at mid-ice.” 

The WHA made their pitch for Potvin but fortunately for the 
Islanders Denis rejected it out of hand (“l always wanted to 
play in the NHL and only the NHL”.) Eventually he jetted to 
New York with his mother, Lucille, and father Armand Potvin 
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Jude Drouin and Billy MacMillan are surrounded 
by Canadiens—Pierre Bouchard (26), Doug 
Risebrough (8) and Yvon Lambert. 


for a contract-signing ceremony at the Islanders’ head- 
quarters. He puffed on a meérschaum pipe and told news- 
men he’d rather be known as the first Denis Potvin not as 
another Bobby Orr. 

The six-feet, 205-pound Potvin arrived with a reputation 
that almost transcended the one preceding Orr's arrival on 
the NHL scene. Denis was tough and, unlike Orr, liked to hit 
the enemy as much as he liked to score goals. Articulate in 
both English and French, Potvin ae no time telling 





newsmen about his career objecti 
“Now that I’m here,” he said, “| ask vpelt what am | going 
to do next? Well, | want to be the best. | s goals high. It 
keeps you working; it keeps you alive.” 
If anything, Potvin needed a coach who it > the 
defensive fundamentals which might have elude in the 
junior ranks. When Ingarfield asked to be reliev the 
coaching job Bill Torrey offered the assignment to Al A 
who had long been considered the ‘“defenseman’s dotenséey 
man” when he skated for the Chicago Black Hawks, Toomey, 
Maple Leafs and St. Louis Blues. > 
Arbour, who had coached the Blues on and off from 1970 D 
to 1973 hesitated at first because of his sour opinion of the 2 


Big Apple. But when he and his wife discovered the more 20 
bucolic atmosphere to be found on Long Island he accepted D 
the position. 


Having an insightful coach to assist him through the rookie 
season and a sensitive brother to provide tips on the opposi- 
tion—(Jean Potvin had been around the NHL since 1970)— 
made life easier for Denis who reached his 20th birthday on 
October 29, 1973. 

This showed up in his performance during that first 
1973-74 season. He handled the attack as if he had been 
around the NHL for more than a decade. 

Rinksiders were astonished at his effortless skating and 
ability to pace himself at all times. “He’s like Gordie Howe in 
that respect,” said Coach Arbour. 

Denis admitted, however, that he was less relaxed than 
usual during his first tour of duty with the NHL. He had 
reached the majors on an avalanche of press clippings and 
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Isles’ coach Al Arbour calmly fields queries from 


the media. 





was aware that every eye in every game would be fixed on 
his every move. 

“My style of play calls for me to be cool and confident,” 
Denis said. “But, at first, | was awfully tight. | was worried 
about passing and about the opposition. | looked at some of 
the faces—Bill Goldsworthy, Henri Richard, Brad Park—and 
was momentarily awed. After all, these were the very same 
guys | used to watch on TV from my parents’ living room in 
Ottawa. | started doubting myself. But in a short time | got 
over that feeling.” 

Since Bobby Orr had been the-reigning king of NHL 
defensemen for nearly a decade, it inevitable that Denis 
continually was compared to Orr. ev the compari- 
sons were natural because of the man rallels in their 
careers. Each had played junior hockey on 4 regular basis at 
age 14 (Orr with the Oshawa, Ontario, Generalé-and Potvin 
with the Ottawa 67s) and each had achiev tional 
stardom in Canada at age 16. Orr had set scoring re for 
junior defensemen which eventually were smash 
Potvin. Furthermore, each of the gifted backliners had join 








top. 

Although he understood why critics compared him with 
Orr, Potvin was strongminded enough to insist that he be 
rated on his own merits. “| hope people soon forget about the 
Orr thing,” Potvin asserted early in the 1973-74 season. 
“I’m not an Orr, and neither is anybody else. | just want to be 
Denis Potvin, a good NHL defenseman.” 

Although it was not generally known at the time, Bobby 
Orr offered some advice to Denis which Potvin revealed 
proved invaluable to him as the rookie year progressed. 
“Bobby told me that once the season gets going he shuts 
everything out of his life and thinks only about hockey. He 
said that | should try to do the same... . and I'm trying.” 

Few doubted, however, that Denis would achieve a re- 
putation as his own person. After only 12 games as an 
Islanders’ rookie, Denis was the club’s leading scorer with 
three goals and five assists. More pertinent was the fact that 
the Islanders, directed by Arbour and orchestrated on the ice 
by Potvin were a significantly improved collection of hockey 
players. 
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weak pro teams and were expected to hoist each team to tno“, 
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Two of the best defensemen: Denis Potvin and 
Montreal's Serge Savard. 
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Bert Marshall and the Penguins’ Dave Burrows 
have their pupils on the puck. 
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Although Potvin Res the major headline-grabber among 
the Islanders’ defenders there were others who unobtru- 
sively helped solidify the backline in the club’s second 
season. One of the least heralded defensemen was a 
29-year-old who had been drafted in June 1973 from the 
New York Rangers. That was Bert Marshall, a handsome, 
husky veteran who previously had played for the Detroit Red 
Wings and California Seals. 

General Manager Torrey’s acquisition of Marshall was 
typical of his adroit moves that rapidly bolstered the team but 
it puzzled sports commentators who wondered why he 
hadn’t rather selected centermen such as Bobby Rousseau 
or Lou Angotti or a left wing such as Glen Sather, each of 
whom was available at the time. Torrey explained his choice 
and time would prove him correct. “Marshall,” he said, “is the 
guy who could do the most good for our club. He has 
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experience, he has size, and he can play right or left defense. 
He can knock down a few people, too. We need to get our 
goaltenders out of the shooting gallery. The area we needed 
to plug most was defense; which is why | went for Marshall.” 

Without fuss or fanfare Marshall stabilized the defense 
and provided useful advice to another young defender, Dave 
Lewis, who, like his mentor, played a conservative game on 
the blue line. 

Lewis epitomized the youth movement which Torrey had 
advocated from the Islanders’ inception. There were others. 
The 5-feet-9, 170-pound Garry Howatt who suffered from 
epilepsy was regarded by some railbirds as too small for the 
big time but he took on the goliathsof e NHL. By the time 
the 1973-74 season had ended he waSfevered as one of the 
most ferocious forwards in the contemp@cpry NHL. Blond, 
energetic Bob Nystrom overcame early Shak problems— 
he took lessons from power-skating specialist pura Stamm 
—and provided a positive robustness up front to "een 
his steady improvement as a goal-scorer. 

Another pleasant surprise of the Islanders’ ing 
season was the contribution of Jean Potvin. Denis’s o 





“Hey Jude!” is a chant often heard at Nassau 
Coliseum. The fans are cheering No. 17, Jude 
Drouin, here moving the puck with Bobby 
Nystrom (23) on his right. 


brother proved equally effective on defense as on the attack: te 


As an added fillip, Jean played the right point (defense) on 
the power play while Denis held the left point. During a 3—2 
victory over the St. Louis Blues at Nassau Coliseum, Jean 
set up a shot by Denis in the first period while Jean scored 
the game-winning goal in the second period after Denis had 
taken the original shot. In three games the Potvin brothers 
combined for seven goals and 12 points. 

The Islanders were doing so well that up to February 6, 
1974 they had jelled to the delicious point of actually being 
called a “hot club.” Over a span of ten games they had won 
six, tied two and lost only two. Apart from the Potvins’ 
superior play there were other reasons for the Islanders’ 
surge. Captain Ed Westfall not only provided leadership but 
also scored a spate of goals. 

Bob Nystrom, the Islanders Number Three pick in the 1972 
amateur draft, had also developed into a productive rookie. 
The tenacious right wing led all first-year scorers with 15 
goals, seven of them in seven games. 

Gerry Hart, the fifth man in a defensive corps that accent- 
ed four backliners, did an outstanding job when he replaced 
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Craig Ramsay of the Sabres tries to keep Captain 


Eddie Westfall in check. 
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Bert Marshall who had bruised his hip. Not even the loss of 
high-scoring Ralph Stewart seemed to deter the Islanders 
from their new-found success. 

On February 6, 1974, however, the Islanders’ inflationary 
bubble burst at Madison Square Garden. The Rangers 
routed them, 6—0. 

From then on it was somehat downhill the rest of the 
season and few observers expected the Islanders to reach a 
play-off berth in their second year. There still were too many 
soft spots in Arbour’s armor, but Denis Potvin was not one of 
them. By March 1974 Denis’s individual efforts had attracted 
so much attention league-wide that he seemed a shoo-in as 
rookie of the year. 

Denis completed the 1973-74 campatgy with 17 goals and 
37 assists for 54 points. He won the Caldef¢yemorial Trophy 
as ‘the player selected as the most proficierrr is first year 
of competition in the National Hockey League-otherwise 
known as the rookie of the year award. His recor¢-sget new 
NHL marks for a first year defenseman for goals a6 total 
points. Neither Bobby Orr in 1966-67 nor Brad PakkA 
1968-69 had accomplished that feat in their first 
season. Denis also became only the third defenseman in 
NHL history to finish the season as aclub’s individual scoring 
leader. 

In addition Denis was voted the East Division top rookie in 
the annual poll of NHL players by The Sporting News and 
was selected the best first-year player by NHL coaches ina 
poll conducted by The Toronto Star. 

More important to the Islanders for their local rivalry was 
the fact that Potvin was fast becoming the leading hockey 
player in the New York Metropolitan Area. “In a town where 
Brad Park of the Rangers was once compared favorably to 
(Bobby) Orr, it is now Potvin whose name is linked with the 
Boston star,” wrote Mark Mulvoy in Sports Illustrated. 

It was Denis, himself, who put the rivalry in its best 
perspective when someone asked how it felt to be playing in 
the shadow of Park in New York. 

Potvin smiled and dryly replied: “I didn’t know | was!” 

Despite Denis Potvin and the team’s improved perform- 
ance in the 1973-74 season the Islanders final results 
showed a 19—41—18 won, lost, tied record putting them in 
last place in the East Division. 
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Trapped by two Russian skaters, Bert Marshall 
attempts to clear the puck from his zone during 
the 1976 Islanders-Soviet Wings’ encounter at 
Nassau Coliseum. 
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Billy Smith, ready for anything. 


Into the Play-offs 


Cyst season they fixed up their goals-against by about 
700 r the previous season. This year their offense 
appears“fiych better. They've got some guys with good 

size who well.” 
yy 

Q 
The words were ntutiorad by an Islanders’ press agent in 
a moment of high glee, but by the Montreal Canadiens’ 
coach Scotty Bowman, one of the most respected analysts in 
the NHL. Bowman watched in amazement as the Islanders 
opened the 1974-75 season—the third for Roy Boe’s sex- 
tet—at Montreal’s revered Forum and extended Les Canad- 
iens to a 5—5 tie. Even more impressive was that the 
Islanders had nursed a 5—3 lead over the vaunted Habitants 
with less than two minutes remaining before losing the lead. 
When the team returned to Uniondale for their home 
opener on October 12, 1974 they romped over the Kansas 
City Scouts, 6—2. Three nights later they scored six again; 
this time against the Canadiens for a final tally, 6—3. 
The Islanders’ sudden ascendency became the talk of the 
hockey world. By the end of October they had bombed the 
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California Seals, 10—1, shut out the Minnesota North Stars, 
4—0, and were in first place. 

Even the mighty Philadelphia Flyers began to worry about 
the Islanders and they manifested their concern by playing 
their good-luck record of Kate Smith singing “God Bless 
America’ before the November 3, 1974 game at the Spec- 
trum. The combination was too much for Al Arbour’s troops 
who lost, 3—1, to the Broad Street Bullies. Nevertheless, the 
Islanders came away from the Spectrum with still more 
raves; this time from Philadelphia coach Fred Shero: “I’m 
more impressed with the Islanders than the Rangers,” said 
Shero. “The Islanders are more disciplined. And they seem 
to be hungrier than the Rangers. As long as they continue to 
show such enthusiasm and drive, they’re going to give a lot 
of clubs plenty of trouble.” 

It was evident that the manage oaching team of 
Torrey and Arbour was blending splendi «Poth agreed that 
the Islanders would continue to place the a ton youth— 
and defense. ‘The first job,” said Torrey, “@Pevery inex- 
perienced team is to cut down on the goals allow lot of 
people think this has to do with a goalie and defense but 
the way the forwards play is just as important. O 

“They have to do their part in backchecking and covet 
their positions when the pressure on the defense is to 
great. Then, when a team gets its goals-allowed level down 
to where it belongs, you can start building more offense.” 

The proof was in the standings. Although they didn't 
remain league leaders, the Islanders had definitely estab- 
lished themselves as a play-off threat for the first time in their 
brief NHL life. By the mid-point of the 1974-75 season 
Arbour’s skaters displayed a marked improvement over the 
previous year. After the same number of games (44) they 
had 34 points in 1974—75 compared with 12 the previous 
season. Their goals-against total dropped a significant 14 
percent while the goals-for total zoomed up 37 percent. 

Torrey still was not content with the results; he wanted 
more oomph up front and went to the NHL marketplace in 
search of scorers. To his amazement he learned that Minne- 
sota North Stars’ Manager Jack Gordon was prepared to 
unload two crafty forwards with superb scoring credentials, 
J.P. Parise and Jude Drouin. In return, Gordon was willing 
to accept Ernie Hicke, Doug Rombough and Craig Cameron, 
a trio of forwards who had made only a minimal contribution 
to the Islanders’ cause. 
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J.P. Parise has scored a hat trick and indicates 
his pleasure following the game. 
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Attack! Jude Drouin (17) and Bobby Nystrom 
follow the puck. 





The first indication that the Parise-Drouin trade was a 
major coup for Torrey came after the ex-North Stars skated 
for the Islanders against the Flyers. New York defeated Phil- 
adelphia, 3—1, and the newcomers appeared to be swinging 
on the Islanders’ up-beat. “|! hope,” said Drouin, “that the 
guys here realize what a good team they’ve got. They're not 
far from the big money.” 

True, but the Islanders weren’t yet in the money either. As 
they entered the homestretch of the 1974-75 race, the 
Atlanta Flames were galloping neck and neck with the Long 
Island skaters and for a time it appeared that the Islanders 
were faltering. They lost three straight games in early March 
and then came up against the powerful Boston Bruins at 
Uniondale. This time goaltender Glenn Resch achieved what 
one observer termed “the biggest vi ” of his NHL career. 
Allowing just one goal, the slander Gsaine scores from 
Drouin, Nystrom and Westfall. le 

lt was a pivotal victory and despite a vOQo s challenge 
from Atlanta, the Islanders clinched their first “rs off berth— 
and very nearly won second place from the Range nthe 
final week of the regular schedule. ©, 

Thus, Roy Boe’s faith, Bill Torrey’s insight, Al Arégyir's 
patience and the Islanders’ vigor produced a play-off b 
two years before most observers thought it possible. They 
had played 80 games and had won 33 (compared with 19 the 
previous season and 12 in the first miserable year). They lost So 
25 games (compared with 41 the previous season and 60 in Qs . 
the rookie campaign). They tied 22 times and finished in third “) 
place with 88 points, 32 more than they had in 1973-74. Qo 

Now it was time for the Stanley Cup play-offs. In the first 
round, a best-of-three event, the Islanders would face the 
New York Rangers, still one of the most powerful clubs in the 
NHL. The Islanders were as confident as a young team that 
had made the play-offs for the first time could be; but still 
were somewhat awed by their “cousins” in the big city. 

“We know we're better than the Rangers,” said Denis 
Potvin. “We're younger, stronger and better. For some 
reason, though, we have too much respect for them. We 
treat them like gods. | guess we really have a bit of an inferi- 
ority complex, probably because we believe too much of 
what we hear and read about them.” 

This attitude could be reversed—within one week, or three 
games; two at Madison Square Garden and the other at 
Nassau Coliseum. 
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Glenn Resch makes a save using his trapper’s 


mitt. 
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Sometimes an Islanders-Rangers game becomes 
less than decorous. Here the linesman and the 
referee separate combatants after an intense 
brawl. 


The 
Hottest 
Rivalry 
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At the Islanders’ birth when owner Roy Boe enthused 
about being in the same division as the redoubtable Rangers 
there were many who scoffed at his willingness to go 
head-to-head with the established team in town. But Boe had 
foresight—and quite a bit of hindsight, as well—because he 
realized that a glorious tradition of conflict between the 
Islanders and Rangers would be developed. He also realized 
that the origin of this rivalry actually extended back to the 
Roarin’ Twenties when the Rangers and their bitter rivals, the 
New York Americans, clashed in what has been described 
as some of the most thrilling contests in all of sportsdom. 

For the most part, the Rangers lorded it over the Ameri- 
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cans throughout their mutual tenancy in Madison Square 
Garden. Thrice the Rangers won the Stanley Cup but the 
Americans never could claim a championship. In the 1941-42 
season the Rangers finished first and the Americans were at 
the bottom. By then World War II had engulfed Europe and 
the Pacific and most members of the Americans’ roster 
joined the armed forces. On September 28, 1942, the 
Americans’ franchise was Officially terminated by the NHL 
governors. 

Exactly 30 years later the fierce intra-NHL rivalry was 
rekindled with the Islanders’ debut. (hy eptember 27, 1972 
the teams clashed for the first time at Kepsau Coliseum ina 
preseason workout. “No doubt about 1tQ said manager 
Torrey at the time, “It isn't just an exhibition 6x, for us. It’s 
very significant for everybody connected with féyslanders. 
We want to make a good first impression.” 

Although they lost,6é—4, the Islanders did not e Ss 


themselves. More important, the game was pein 
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each future meeting between the two New York clubs wou 
be something special in the eyes and minds of metropolitan 
area hockey fans. 

That fact was underlined on December 9, 1972 when the 
Islanders, despite a dismal last place record of three victo- 
ries in 24 games, drew a capacity crowd to the Coliseum. 
The Rangers won the game, 4—1, and then defeated the 
Islanders by the same score a night later at Madison Square 
Garden. The 1972-73 season ended without the Long Island 
entry capturing a game from the Manhattan sextet. In fact 
until March 29, 1975, the Islanders had managed only one 
win against the Broadway Blueshirts, 3—2 on October 27, 
1973 at the Coliseum. 

“Make no mistake,” said Denis Potvin, “a lot of those 
Rangers’ players gave us the business about how good they 
supposedly were and how ‘easy’ it was to beat us. Our 
trouble was that everybody on our team seemed to tighten up 
against them. Maybe we had looked up to them too much in 
the past. It seemed that we let the Rangers bring the game to 
us instead of taking it to them. It reached a point where the 
number one topic around our dressing room was how to beat 
the Rangers.” 
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Gerry Hart begins a rush. 





One of the most underrated, and yet important 
Islanders is center Lorne Henning who doubles 
as a penalty killer and a regular front-line pivot. 
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Garry Howatt sprints across the Ranger goal © 
mouth along with Blueshirts’ defenseman Dave |, 
Maloney. 0, 











But, somehow, late in the 1974-75 season the Islanders 
began to find the solution to their Rangers problem. On two 
consecutive weekends in March, Coach Arbour’s troops 
edged the Rangers, 6—4. Nobody connected with the 
Madison Square Garden contingent attached much signifi- 
cance to the games, but the Islanders believed that their two 
victories were a portent of things to come. 

Coach Arbour said that he sensed his players were 
shedding the mantle of awe that seemed to enshroud the 
Rangers’ jersey. Defenseman Bert Marshall, once a Ranger 
himself, agreed that the young Islanders needed time before 
they began to take the Rangers in stride. 

A lot of money was at stake when the Islanders and 

angers collided for the first time in a Stanley Cup play-off 

und. On April 8, 1975 the teams skated onto Madison 
e Garden ice for the first match of the best-of-three 
seri @& The Rangers were heavily favored. 

Capfeja Westfall said, “The Rangers will be running in high 
gear rig the bat without a second thought.” 

The Rang@rs were not exactly silent themselves. “When 
the puck is d d,” said Rod Gilbert, “we'll be comin’ at 
‘em. The money’yall be on the line. Then we'll really see 
who's better.” D 

The game began the way the Rangers expected. After two 
periods of play the home club had built a 2—O lead and 
appeared quite capable of extending the margin in the third 
period. But then Billy Harris and Jean Potvin came through 
with successive scores for the Islanders and, late in the third 
period, with the score tied, it was a fresh hockey game. 

Encouraged by their ability to withstand the Rangers’ 
attack—and blunt it—the Islanders assaulted the Blueshirts’ 
blue line. Captain Eddie Westfall led a charge just past the 
13-minute mark, passing the puck to powerfully-built left 
wing Clark Gillies. Taking a gamble, Gillies hurled himself 
through an opening between defensemen Ron Greschner 
and Gilles Marotte. 

It worked! Neither Marotte nor Greschner could stop him 
and now Gillies was one on one with goalie Ed Giacomin. 
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The Islanders-Rangers’ rivalry has become one 
of the most intense in the National Hockey League. 
Ranger Captain Phil Esposito (12) and winger 
Steve Vickers (8) cause problems in front of 
Islanders’ goalie Billy Smith. 








“Greschner got a little piece of me,” Gillies recalled, “but | 
had enough steam up to keep going.” 

The black-haired Islander snapped his wrist and dis- 
patched a 15-foot shot that hit the goal post before falling 
over the red goal line. Only six minutes and 30 seconds 
remained in regulation time when Gillies flashed the red light. 
The Islanders held fast and came away with the biggest 
victory of their existence. 

lf the Islanders made any mistake—and to this day that is 
questionable—it occurred in the second game of the series 
on April 10 at Nassau Coliseum. There are those who argue 
that the Long Islanders were overconfident; and others who 
insist that they let the Rangers seize the momentum. What- 
ever the case, Arbour’s skaters lost the penalty-filled match, 
8—3, and were forced to return to Madison Square Garden 

r the third and final game of the series. 
ms e Rangers now realized they were confronted by a foe 
Ww d won three games from them in less than a month. 

onger was room for overconfidence on either side. 

t two periods the visitors from Uniondale had 

piled up lead and 17,500 Rangers’ fans seemed 

prepared to in the towel. But Emile Francis’s skaters 

still had the blooMpst. They probed for an Islanders’ soft spot 

and found it in less¥fan five minutes when Bill Fairbairn beat 
Islanders’ goalie Bill Smith. 

The Islanders seemed to recover from their momentary 
setback and counterattacked to advantage; holding the 
Rangers off the scoreboard as the clock ticked away. But 
Fairbairn penetrated the Islanders’ trenches once more and 
beat Smith at 13:27 of the third period. Now the Islanders 
were staggering and the Rangers promptly exploited the 
opportunity with 14 seconds to go. Steve Vickers pumped 
the puck past Smith and the game was tied, 3—3. 

lf ever a hockey club had an excuse to blow a game, the 
Islanders had it; they had played their best against a 
supposedly superior team and had held them in check for 
nearly three periods on their opponent's ice. Now, they 
appeared to be disintegrating before the Rangers’ heavy 
shooters. 
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One after another—Fairbairn, Steve Vickers, Brad Park, 
Rod Gilbert—the Rangers pumped shots at Billy Smith. 
Some of the drives were just inches from the goal posts, 
others were blunted by Smith. No matter how hard the 
Rangers tried, they simply could not apply the coup de grace 
and when the buzzer sounded, ending the third period, the 
score still was tied, 3—3. Sudden death overtime would 
decide the series. 

lf the final minutes of the third period were any guide it 
would only be a matter of minutes f Rangers to find the 
range and settle the match in their favgp. 

But the Rangers didn’t get a chance toe ev _up an attack in 
the overtime period. Starting with the face Gf at center ice 
the Islanders took command. Before many~pf the fans 
returned to their seats the puck had skimmed g the 
boards to goalie Giacomin’s left near the corner Cherink 

The Rangers’ burly left wing Steve Vickers got theres) 
but he seemed to hesitate and, before Vickers could reco 


Jude Drouin pounced on the loose puck like a starved tige™ 


finding a piece of raw meat. At that precise moment team- 
mate J.P. Parise camped in front of Giacomin, wildly hoping 
for a passout. 

Drouin wasn’t especially particular about his moves. He 
peripherally detected Parise and just whipped the puck in the 
direction of the goal crease, hoping for the best. Rangers’ 
defenseman Park sensed trouble and desperately tried to 
envelop Parise in his arms in front of the net. 

Park was a fatal split second too late. Drouin’s passout 
moved like a crazed pinball, from the corner to the center and 
then—POP!—it was deflected by Parise past goalie Gia- 
comin and into the net as Park pulled down Parise and Rod 
Gilbert circled in front of the net like a Civil Aeronautics Board 
surveyor assessing a plane crash. 

It was over just like that. The Islanders had persevered 
and at 11 seconds of sudden death had won the game, 4—3, 
and the series, 2—1. More than that the three-year-old club 
was quickly thrust to the top of the heap. They had earned 
the title “Kings (Hockey) of New York.” 

This was indeed a portent of things to come. 
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Hail the conquering heroes—Gerry Hart, Billy 
Harris and Jude Drouin enjoy a smile following an 
islanders’ goal. 


Coach Al Arbour masterminding the ice play from 
behind the Islanders’ bench. 
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In Pursurt 
of A Virracle 


Dave Lewis, a disciple of Bert Marshall’s defen- 
sive brand of hockey, skirts around Philadelphia 
Flyers’ Captain Bobby Clarke. 
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Prior to ne stn Cup play-offs the only National 
Hockey League tea} ever to lose three consecutive games 
in a best-of-seven round and then counterattack to win the 
next four in a row was the 1942 edition of the Toronto Maple 
Leafs. 

However, the Maple Leafs club, which ultimately defeated 
the Detroit Red Wings in that series, was a formidable outfit, 
well-sprinkled with All-Stars. They were expected to win. 
This was not the case with the three-year-old Islanders who 
rose from a last place finish in 1973 to come within one game 
of reaching the 1975 Stanley Cup finals. 

The saga began with the upset win over the Rangers. The 
Islanders then came back to sweep the Pittsburgh Penguins 
in four straight—after falling behind three games to none! For 
finishers, they scared the daylights out of the Philadelphia 
Flyers, rebounding from another 3—0 deficit before finally 
bowing to the Stanley Cup champions in the seventh game. 
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To many seasoned critics the Islanders had accomplished a 
uniquely exciting feat. 


The following are the highlights of that remarkable play-off 
run, beginning in April, and ending in mid-May 1975. 

April 11—The Islanders beat the Rangers in overtime in 
the third game of their opening round and take the series two 
games to one. J.P. Parise accomplishes the feat with a goal 
at 11 seconds of the sudden death period. 

April 17—The Islanders are three n to the Pittsburgh 
Penguins when they lose Game Three, . The Islanders’ 
goaltending has been weak while Pittsh@ h goalie Gary 
Inness frustrates them time and again exceptional 
saves. All-Star defenseman Denis Potvin is ptgying with a 
bruised left thigh, and right wing Bobby Nystrafmp js in a 
slump. He has yet to score in the play-offs after s 27 


It seems impossible for the Islanders to successf 


goals during the regular season. 
af 


counterattack. Only once to date in Stanley Cup history has 
a club rebounded from a O—3 game deficit to win a series. 

April 20—To inspire the club, Arbour makes a change in 
goal, inserting Glenn Resch who has not seen action since 
the second game of the Ranger series. With the capacity 
crowd at Nassau Coliseum chanting “Chico, Chico!” and 
with signs urging the Islanders to Souvenez-vous les Maple 
Leafs (Remember the Maple Leafs), the Islanders win, 3—1. 
The New York defense keeps the Penguins out of the slot 
and Resch turns back 27 of 28 Penguin shots. 

Although still alive in the series, the Islanders face impos- 
sible odds. 

April 26—Getting superb goaltending from “Chico” Resch, 
the Islanders take Games Five and Six to draw even, forcing 
a seventh game in Pittsburgh. Although the Penguins insist 
they are loose, and although the odds are on their side, the 
game is tight, remaining scoreless well into the third period. 

At 14:42 of the finale, Ed Westfall takes a pass from 
defenseman Bert Marshall and fires the puck behind Pitts- 
burgh goalie Inness. It is enough. Resch holds fast and the 
Isianders sweep the Penguins out of Stanley Cup conten- 
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Captain Westfall is temporarily thwarted by the 
enemy. 


% 





Denis Potvin has the Pittsburgh Penguins ©, 
cerned. 
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tion. The Islanders are now in the semifinals, against the 
defending Stanley Cup champs, the Philadelphia Flyers. 

April 29—Although the Flyers’ super goalie Bernie Parent 
is absent from the opening game, nursing a knee injury 
suffered in practice, his substitute, Wayne Stephenson, is 
flawless, and blanks the Islanders 4—0 in the opening game. 
Resch, by contrast, looks shaky and the Islanders are unable 
to do anything with the disciplined Flyers. 

May 4—New York has lost the second game to the Flyers 
in overtime, 5—4, and the series,shifts to the Nassau 
Coliseum. The change to home ice cas help the Islanders. 
Bernie Parent is back in the nets an he Flyers blank the 
Islanders 1—0. Reg Leach gets the winnéQat 30 seconds of 
the third period, and the Islanders are n vAnree games 
down to the defending champs. ZL 

The Islanders appear to have no chance f rvival 
against the champs. 

May 7—It’s Game Four and after squandering a 3—Kea 
the Islanders hold on to defeat the Flyers in overtime, 


the Islanders to aman are strangely—almost supernaturally 
confident. 


and stay alive. The club has along way to go. Yet, somehow£74, 
) 
& 


May 11—Game Five. The Islanders bomb goalie Bernie 
Parent for five goals and take the contest, 5—1. Now it is 
back to Nassau Coliseum and another screaming, sign- 
waving throng of 14,000-plus. The noise is so deafening that 
the NBC television crew, broadcasting the game, cannot 
hear one another. 

The Flyers score early on a backhand shot by Ross 
Lonsberry, but the New York fans keep the faith. The 
Islanders reward their supporters by tying the game at 16:10 
of the second period, as Denis Potvin scores on a power play 
goal, with Bobby Clarke in the penalty box. 

Dramatically, the Islanders take the lead when low-scoring 
defenseman Gerry Hart shoots from the point and connects 
at 3:42 of the third period. With screams of Chico! Chico 
Chico! reverberating in his ears, Glenn Resch doggedly 
holds off the Flyers for the balance of the game, and the 
Islanders tie the series at three games apiece! 

“| can't believe this,” says Flyers’ Captain Bobby Clarke, 
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Resch rs the puck away from an oncoming 
Larry G ough (5) of Philadelphia. 


Bobby Nystrom eyes a potential target. 





after the game. 

“| can’t believe this,” repeats Denis Potvin. “There are only 
three clubs left in the play-offs, and we’re one of them!” 

In Philadelphia, fans are biting their nails to the quick as 
the fate that slew the Penguins now threatens to exterminate 
the proud Flyers. 

May 13—Because the Flyers are faced with a ‘‘life-or- 
death” situation their super good luck charm—Kate Smith— 
is hastily imported to save them from disaster. 

Can the magic of Kate Smith singing “God Bless America” 
revive Philadelphia's demoralized hockey club? 

The microphone and organ are in d for Kate in front of 
the Islanders’ net and Miss Smith e to an awesome 
ovation. But the Islanders are not cowed. Cepia Ed Wesifall 
leads his team to the vocalist, presents her bouquet of 
flowers and introduces the entire New York tea ith some 
of Kate’s magic hopefully conquered, the Islanders pate into 
position for the opening face-off. 


are in orbit. They immediately come at goalie Glenn Resc 

a tidal wave of skates and sticks. At 19 seconds of the firs 
period, Gary Dornhoefer fires a long shot past Resch and the 
Flyers lead, 1—0. A minute and eight seconds later, Rick 
MacLeish makes it 2—0. Jude Drouin momentarily revives 
the Islanders on a power play goal, but that is the best the 
visitors can do. The Flyers tighten their defense and capture 
the game, 4—1, and the series four games to three! 

In the Islanders’ dressing room the aura of gloom could be 
cut with a knife. Yet, there is a ray of hope. “We go out losers 
this year, but we'll go on tobe winners next year,” says J.P. 
Parise. 

“There’s definitely a future for this team,” affirms Bert 
Marshall, one of the steadiest defensemen. 

“We know we can do it and a lot more teams in the NHL will 
have respect for us,” says Andre St. Laurent. 

The Flyers also believe. The Philadelphia team’s chair- 
man of the board, Edward M. Snider confronts Ed Westfall. 
“Be proud of your team,” Westfall tells the Flyers’ boss. 

“Be proud of yourselves,” Ed Snider replies. 

“We are!” answers Westfall. 

And so was the entire hockey world. 


But Miss Smith's supernatural powers prevail. The rf 
-L 
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Andre Dupont of the Philadelphia Flyers uses his 
Stick to thwart the Islanders’ Billy Harris. 





A shot, a score; this one by young center Andre 
St. Laurent. 


Always a threat, Philadelphia Flyers Captain 
Bobby Clarke is taken out of a play by defense- 
man Dave Lewis (25). 
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Andre St. Laurent, a 5-feet-10-inch, 170-pound 
center, has just taken the puck away from the 
Flyers’ Bobby Clarke. 
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The Islanders’ Director of Public Relations Hawley 
T. Chester III. 


The New York Islanders did not win the 1975 Stanley Cup 
but they came within one shot of beating the Philadelphia 
Flyers. Had they taken the Flyers, the Isles might very well 
have whipped Buffalo’s Sabres in the finals. 

There were two vital moves that turned the series away 
from the onrushing Islanders and into the arms of the 
apparently panicking Flyers. 

The psychodynamics of momentum: The Islanders were 
high as the sky, ready to sweep the Flyers out of the 
Spectrum and the play-offs. Glenn Resch, the Islanders’ 
goalie who had sparkled in the play-offs, was ready for 
anything the Flyers could throw at him. Then, he and the rest 
of the club ran into the traditional Kate Smith show and the 


m. 
ough Kate Smith has become a magical name to Flyer 


fan ‘We was no magic involved that fateful evening. Nor 


© lub rolled over and died before the oncoming Philadelphia 
oe 


was t ny magic involved on the other two occasions 
during whr@b she had appeared in person at the Spectrum— 
the Flyers’ 74 opener and the sixth and final game of 
the 1974 Stanley,Cup finals. 

Instead, there @ More realistic explanation—the com- 
plete reversal of mordentum. While the Islanders impatiently 
waited for Kate to let loose with “God Bless America” and get 
on with the game, she thrilled the crowd for a vital 15 minutes 
before the puck was even dropped. In that critical time the 
Islanders went from white-hot to ice-cold. 

“It's not fair,’’ said Resch, in retrospect. “Here we are, 
pumped and ready to go and she’s out there for 15 minutes.” 

A hex? Maybe. Undoubtedly, Miss Smith gave the Flyers a 
lift. But the real reason that the Flyers may be unbeatable 
every time she steps onto the Spectrum ice is that she turns 
the other team completely off—not by scoring goals or 
stopping them, but by holding up the show! 

Still, that seventh game of the semifinals could have 
turned out the other way. Isles’ Captain Westfall got the 
puck on the face-off and was heading full speed toward the 
Flyers’ goal. It was shaping up as a big New York scoring 


play. 
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Electricity is in the air—Look at the expressions on 
Garry Howatt (8) and Denis Potvin (5). 


Then, Gary Dornhoefer stole the puck from Westfall, 
caught the rest of the Islanders heading the wrong way, sped 
across the New York line and let loose with a seemingly 
easy-to-handle 45-foot slapper from behind the right face-off 
circle. It was the kind of shot goalie Resch had stopped 
dozens of times. But this time he failed. The puck wound up 
in the upper left-hand comer of the net and the Islanders 
wound up out of the play-offs. 

lt was a tough break. And like sognany tough breaks, it 
could just as easily have gone the ory It almost did. If it 
only had. 

As William Shakespeare wrote, there is ewe virtue in If” 

The Islanders’ action in the 1975 Stanl p—coming 
from behind 0 games to 3 and then beating 7 enguins; 
down again 0 games to 3 and winning three straid@aga inst 
the Flyers was an accomplishment never before i on 
ice. It was more than a mere miracle. 

But, as they say on Madison Avenue, and on the Lotte 
Island Expressway, that was old business. The question to ty 
be answered in 1975-76 was simple enough—how real was 9 
the Islanders’ miracle? XH 

To embellish the thoughts of NHL fans: Were the Islanders Dv, 
serious pretenders to the Stanley Cup throne? Was their 4? 
young All-Star Denis Potvin a real star or another flash-on- S 
the-ice? Were the Long Islanders a Cinderella-like team? 

The answers were as simple as the questions. Yes! The 
Islanders were very much capable of bigger and better 
phenomena. Yes! Denis Potvin was the best young hockey 
player in the world. And, no, there was nothing phony about 
this team, whether Cinderella liked it or not. 

Bill Torrey, who was to be honored at the end of the season Chico Resch clears the puck away from the 
as the NHL’s manager of the year, felt the Islanders really Islanders’ cage. 
could have done the impossible and won the Cup if they had 
deflated the Flyers. “After watching the finals | was really 
bothered because | felt that if we had taken the seventh 
game we would have had some shot at the Cup,” said 
Torrey. 

Obviously the universe never will know whether Torrey 
was right. Who knows what would have happened? Which 
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Jude Drouin scored 6 goals and 12 assists for 18 


points in the Islanders’ 17 play-off games during 
the 1975 Stanley Cup series. 
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Dave Fortier joined the Islanders for the 1974-75 


season. 


brought critics to the key question—could the Islanders 
accomplish bigger and better things in 1975-76. 

The answer hung on several men: Denis Potvin, Glenn 
Resch, Ed Westfall, Billy Harris and Al Arbour. 

Potvin had become one of the best defensemen in the 
NHL. He was making the power play go; he was the bulwark 
of the team’s defense and was gaining experience with each 
game he played. 

Resch was more perplexing. Still a young goalie he had a 
dangerous habit of getting down on himself. That habit, if 
unchecked, could ruin a netminder for life. 

But he also was a young man who had played superlative 
hockey in the play-offs and was sin ndedly responsible 
for some key Islanders’ victories. W r or not he could 
repeat that performance was, of course, Open to conjecture. 

Eddie Westfall was rejuvenated when the (gYapders picked 
him in the expansion draft. An NHL veteran of} years with 
the Bruins, he more than proved a good investme en his 
steadying influence kept the kids on the team tonto off 
the deep end. Further, his value as a reyes 
penalty killer was a key factor in the Islanders’ defens 





style game plan. During the off-season Westfall signed Ly 


new contract. 

Billy Harris also signed a new contract during the summer 
of 1975. The Islanders desperately needed Harris to supply 
the scoring punch. 

Then there was The Man, Al Arbour. As a coach he had 
missed the play-offs only one year. He did this by accurately 
evaluating the available talent, then devising a plan to use 
that talent as best he could. 

“| went to a defensive style of play because that wins 
games,” Arbour explained. “Also, we don’t have anyone on 
this club who's a big scorer so we can't play wide-open 
hockey. We're a team that relies heavily on defense, back- 
checking and good goaltending. 

“We try to win every individual shift. If we do that we win a 
period. If we win enough periods, we win a game. If we win 
enough games we win a series. You win enough series and 
you win the Stanley Cup.” 

Of course it wasn’t going to be that easy. Other clubs in the 
division were girding their loins for the Islanders. The hot 
New York team would have to prove itself all over again. 
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A clash in front of the Atlanta net finds the 
Islanders’ right wing Billy Harris going toe-to-toe 
with Flames’ defenseman Larry Carriere. 
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Daing An Encore 
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Momentarily free, to the left of goalie Billy Smith, 
Don Luce of the Buffalo Sabres, awaits a pass. 
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In 1972 Manager Bill Torrey had talked about a five-year 
plan for producing a play-off contender. But he had done 
much better—in three years the Islanders not only had 
annexed a postseason berth but had come within a game of 
reaching the Stanley Cup finals. Not only were they ahead of 
schedule but they now had to contend with the traditional 
postscript to a standing ovation—what do you do for an 
encore. 

The encore, if there was going to be one, would have to 
take place in the 1975-76 season. That such an event was to 
be possible was due in large part to a 19-year-old center 
named Bryan Trottier, the cohesive action of goalies Glenn 
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Resch and Billy Smith, the continuing ascendency of Denis 
Potvin’s defensive play and a general maturation of such foot 
soldiers as Gerry Hart, Lorne Henning and Garry Howatt. 

By mid-December 1975 it was possible to put the Islanders 
in perspective and compare them with the previous year’s 
team. Critics such as Robin Herman of The New York Times 
did just that and came away persuaded that the Islanders 
actually had improved. ‘The Islanders,” said Herman, ‘are 
better than last season and each oO another group of 
Arbour’s players seem to improve. 

As a result teams which previo Ap ad “owned” the 
Islanders, such as Buffalo's Sabres aor their hot 
sticks. It took the Islanders 18 games béter they finally 
whipped the Sabres but they did it on Sabr Vice early in 
December thanks to Glenn Resch’s convincin tri- 
umph. Everyone, from the third-string forwards t irst- 
string defensemen, yielded nothing in assisting their g 

“It was,” said Resch, “like a pitcher getting a no-hi 


One of the sternest tests ever faced by the 
Islanders was provided by the Soviet Wings’ 
team in the match played in 1976. Here Clark 
Gillies of the Islanders tries to break free from a 
Soviet defender. 


when he doesn't strike out anyone. What great support. It’s “Up, 


pleasure to play behind a team like this.” 

Garry Howatt analyzed the Islanders’ style: “We throw in 
that puck and get on ’em. They don’t know what to do. They 
just throw the biscuit away, and as a result we have a chance 
to score.” 

One of the most remarkable aspects of the Islanders 
“encore” was Coach Al Arbour’s ability to produce not only 
the most effective penalty killing combination (Henning and 
Westfall) but also the NHL’s most potent power play, an- 
chored on the points by Denis and Jean Potvin. By contrast, 
in 1972-73, the Islanders had the worst power play in the 
league, producing only 28 goals in 78 games. 

In fact the Islanders’ power play was to put fear in the 
hearts of goaltenders such as the Rangers’ John Davidson, 
who described it as “scary.” What changed the Islanders’ 
power play? One key factor was the addition of Trottier at 
center between right wing Harris and left wing Clark Gillies. 

“We achieved balance and movement,” said Captain 
Westfall. “You need good balance among the guys involved. 
They must be good puckhandlers and shooters. In moving 
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They call big Clark Gillies Jethro. Whatever they 
call him there is no questioning his strength and 
scoring ability. 
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the puck, they have to fool the penalty killers, get them out 
of position and get them to make a mistake that will free a 
man for a shot. 

“Gillies has the size and he creates disturbances in the 
slot. Bryan is the puck handler and the corner worker. He can 
pick the eyes out of anything. Bill (Harris) shoots so well and 
has good moves. That gives them a lot of control up front. 
Denis likes to move up from the point. He has great anti- 
cipation and times those moves perfectly. His brother Jean is 
the backstop and is also a fine ne 

“They have good movement,” the“Rangers’ Rod Gilbert 
said. “Denis Potvin runs it. You need S¢eebody to direct 
traffic and he’s the guy.” y 

“Denis controls it, all right,” Rangers’ CaptaiG bi Esposito 
said. “But he has a lot of help. Harris stands in fro at the 
side like Hodge did when | was with the Bruins Caper is 
doing his thing in the corners. And when Gillies gets e 
slot nobody can move him.” 

The Islanders’ penalty killing duet of Westfall and Henning? 
had become positively frugal. The captain appeared to be |, 
more cerebral than ever in his approach to the game while Or 


Henning, having regained his lost confidence, had become >: 
more and more aggressive in his forechecking and often was “) 
as much of an offensive threat as a defensive wonder. Qo 


Even when they lost, the Islanders lost with elan. One 
night the Sabres beat the boys from Nassau, 4—2, but only 
after the Islanders had relentlessly hurled 53 shots at Buffalo 
goalie Gerry Desjardins. “What.in the world can you say to 
players who have given everything and lost?” asked Coach 
Arbour. 

One who had given more than expected was the rookie 
Trottier, whose feathery passes seem to bring out the best in 
right wing Harris and left wing Gillies. The three had come to 
be called the ‘“Lilco Line,” as in “Long Island Lightning 
Company.” Trottier could back-check as well as fore-check 
and betrayed an unexpected enthusiasm for body contact. 
Trottier’s baby face deceived both fan and foe into thinking 
he was a non-belligerent type. His teammates knew better. 
“He doesn't look it,” said Denis Potvin, “but Bryan goes at 
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Trottier races past the Canadiens’ Doug Rise- 
brough with the puck in mind. 


One on one with Montreal Canadiens’ Ken 
Dryden, Garry Howatt prepares for a move to his 
backhand and an eventual shot on goal. 
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195 pounds and he’s tough. Look at those legs. The kid’s got 
an ideal build for hockey.” 

So, for that matter, did the Islanders as a team. They were 
robust and played the game with a vigor that often embar- 
rassed the foe; especially their cross-county rivals, the 
Rangers. No game better symbolized the difference in mettle 
than a match at Madison Square Garden on February 4, 
1976. 

lt was a game that most observers would have awarded to 
the Rangers based on the early trend of the contest. The 
Manhattanites grabbed a commanding 3—0 lead and were 
ahead, 4—2, as late as the 5:20 mark of the last period. But 
the 17,500 fans already could tell that the relentless Islanders’ 
hitting had reduced the Rangers to feeble counterattacks 
and by the time the 60 minutes had elapsed the doughty 

Ajslanders were on top, 6—5. 

ore than that, the triumph suggested beyond question 
th e Islanders, and not the Rangers, would reach the 


play- in 1976 and that the Long Island sextet, within four 
years, me the 50-year-old Rangers in every 
departme he Islanders finished in second place in their 


division thee er Patrick,) ahead of the third-place Atlanta 
Flames by a aheppin ing 19 points. The Rangers were dead 
last. With 42 victones,and 17 ties for 101 points, Al Arbour’s 
skaters finished the Season with the fourth best mark in the 
18-team league. 

According to the NHL’s play-off pairings, Vancouver would 
be the Islanders’ first-round opponent in the best-of-three 
series. The Canucks had finished second in the Conn 
Smythe Division but with only 81 points, 20 less than the 
Islanders. Nevertheless, the Nassau stickhandlers were 
wary of their foe from distant British Columbia; and for good 
reason. In five regular season games the Islanders had failed 
to win a single match from Vancouver, losing three and tying 
two. 

“Frankly,” said Jean Potvin on the eve of the series, “I’m 
terrified of Vancouver.” Perhaps, but in the nights to come 
Potvin-Potvin and Company would transform that anxiety to 
joy in the best possible way—with victories. 
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Jude Drouin seems to be pointing the way for the 
Sabres’ Don Luce (20) and Craig Ramsay (10). 








The Play-offs Again 
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Jean Potvin Was not alone in his anxiety. Lorne Henning 
said he’d rather r@Pface the Canucks and other Islanders 
seconded the motion on the grounds that a team that had 
beaten them continuously all year might just make a habit of 
it in the play-offs as well. 

When it became apparent that the Islanders had no 
choice; that they would meet the Vancouver club head-on, 
coach Arbour’s foot soldiers met the challenge with typical 
grittiness. They dispatched the Canucks, 5—3, at the Nassau 
Coliseum and then pushed Vancouver right out of the 
play-offs with a 3—1 victory at Pacific Coliseum. 

The Islanders had little time to savor their big victory. 
They had hardly touched down at J.F. Kennedy Airport when 
it was time to shuffle off to Buffalo for the best-of-seven 
quarterfinal round against the Sabres, a team that had given 
them as many conniptions during the regular season as the 
Canucks. 
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Buffalo was a clear-cut favorite for several reasons but 
mostly because they had finished the season with 105 points 
to the Islanders’ 101 and because the Sabres would enjoy 
the home ice advantage should the series go seven games. 
After the opening match at Buffalo’s Memorial Auditorium, 
however, there were those who feared that the Islanders just 
might be catapulted out of the series in four straight games. 

The Sabres easily won that opening game, 5—3. They 
then deflated the now reeling Islanders, 3—2, in the second 
encounter which was forced to sudden death overtime 
before Danny Gare fired the winning Buffalo shot at 14:04 of 
the extra period. Thus, the Islanders returned home two 
games down. Compounding their problems, they were now 
without the services of Captain Weeéffall who fractured a 
small bone in his right foot after blocki shot from Sabres’ 
defenseman Jocelyn Guevremont. Eve home ice “ad- 
vantage” provided no encouragement to the¢$tanders as the 
series switched to Nassau for Games Thrég,and Four. 
During the regular season, Buffalo had won es at 
the Coliseum. Nevertheless, the Sabres refuses row. 
“The Islanders,” opined Buffalo defenseman Jerry b, 
“will come back. They’re a better club than they showed» 


The Islanders had to come back in Game Three if theyY 


were to stay alive in the series. The question was how. 
Buffalo’s French Connection line of Gil Perreault, Rene 
Robert and Richard Martin appeared to be outplaying the 
Islanders’ “Lilco Line.” 

lf the Islanders were worried, they certainly managed to 
conceal their concern as they prepared for the first match of 
the quarterfinals at home. “Leave it to us to do it the hard 
way,’ snapped off-season sheep farmer Billy MacMillan, 
“but we'll do it; just wait and see.” 

The 14,865 Coliseum fans had considerable waiting to do. 
In fact the Sabres appeared to have belted the gallant 
Islanders to the ropes in the third period when Buffalo pulled 
even at 3—3 within nine minutes. 

Utility forward MacMillan was suddenly inserted into the 
lineup midway through the third period when a freak mishap 
compelled Bob Nystrom to leave the ice for skate repairs. 

MacMillan was skating right wing with Bryan Trottier and 
Garry Howatt moved the puck along the boards 
in Sabres’ territory and skimmed a pass to Trottier. The 
rookie shot and goalie Gerry Desjardins made the save, but 
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Goaltender Billy Smith has been with the 
Islanders since their inception. 
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Billy MacMillan awaits pass in the slot as Minne- O 
sota defenders eye him warily. 
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Chico Resc ins to see as Gerry Hart and 
Montreal's Yvon bert strain to stand. 
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he failed to control the rebound which landed at the edge of 
the crease. 

MacMillan darted to the scene and lunged like a lancer as 
he pushed the rubber over the red goal line. Just 35 seconds 
later, Billy Harris, his legs churning like a windmill in a 
hurricane, whipped along the boards to Desjardins’ doorstep 
where he gleefully deposited the puck behind his former 
teammate. And so it ended, 5—3, in the Islanders favor. 

The next problem was the need to win three more games 
from Buffalo. Optimism might have been in order had 
Captain Westfall been healthy but the doughty right wing still 
was hobbled by his injury and appeared unlikely to suit up for 
Game Four at Nassau. 

On Saturday afternoon, April 17, 1976, one of the most 
courageous moments in contemporary sports history began 
unfolding within the bowels of Nassau Coliseum. Unknown 
to most, 35-year-old Ed Westfall reported to the Islanders’ 
So Een a dressing room where he was treated with anti-inflammatory 
NX > rugs designed to reduce the swelling in his foot. 

— ‘| want to play,” asserted Westfall, who asked that his foot 


ae 








bait © 4 b en for the two-and-a-half hours of anticipated playing 
2.65. tim e game against Buffalo. Even so there were specific 
proble oO be overcome. How, for instance, would West- 


ot fit into a skate? The Islanders’ training corps 

r—a hard plastic skate boot. At 8:00 P.M. 

lined up on the ice for “The Star Spangled 

a3 Eddie Westfall standing alongside his 
SS 


when the Islan 
Banner” there 
mates. 

“He gave the whole team a lift,” said Coach Arbour. “1 
knew then and there that he’d give us a great effort.” 

And that he did, killing penalties, skating at center and right 
wing when needed; and, most of all, inspiring the younger 
Islanders, especially Denis Potvin who scored once in the 
Opening period and again in the second as the Islanders 
skated off with a 4—2 win. 

Virtually hidden in the tumultuous Islanders’ dressing 
room, Captain Westfall unlaced his boots slowly and pain- 
fully. The “freeze” had begun to thaw and the injured foot had 
ballooned in size. “It hurts like hell now,” moaned Westfall 
but he didn’t seem to mind the pain. 

Westfall, who set up Potvin’s winning goal, insisted upon 
trying another “comeback” in the decisive fifth game at 
Buffalo's Memorial Auditorium. “The momentum has tilted to 


Billy Smith leaps high for a shot as Penguins’ 
Jean Pronovost watches. 
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our side now,” enthused Denis Potvin. So it had, but not 
enough to allow the Islanders the luxury of relaxation. 

Game Five offered all the heartthrobbing excitement of the 
previous encounters, and then some. The score was knotted 
at 3—3 with less than a minute remaining in the third period. 
Overtime seemed certain even after Captain Westfall won 
the face-off in the Sabres’ zone with less than 25 seconds left 
and kicked the puck to Andre St. Laurent, who skated with it 
behind the Sabres’ goal. Defenseman Bert Marshall, who 
had not scored a single goal during the entire 1975-76 
season was near the blue line when St. Laurent slipped a 
pass to him. But since Marshall's shot was notoriously 
ineffective few onlookers expected him to take a shot on ro 
goal. 

“Unless the puck comes to him at the offensive blue line, ’ WS 
unless he gets lots of time, he'll usually; st throw it back into >» 
the corner,” said Jean Potvin. “So, ept telling Bert to 
shoot at the net; you never know; you mig et a break. We 
were always kidding him.” 

When the puck came to Marshall, he instin ly consid- 
ered a pass to a teammate; certainly not a shot o al. But 
the Sabres practically invited him to shoot. 

“Players were coming across from the other co 

f 
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i 
“You gotta have heart!” and defenseman Gerry 
Hart has plenty of it. 


Marshall recalled, “and they were all jamming in front o 
net and | saw the jamming. 

“By this time | decided that | wanted to try a shot on net and Uy, 
thought | might have a long shot chance to make it. | figured So 
that if | could just get the shot on the net it had a chance of oS : 
going in.” om 

SS 

From their vantage point on the bench, the Islanders 
watched Marshall crank up his stick for the big effort. “We 
were all in awe,” said Jean Potvin. “I saw it go in the net and 
just sat there looking.” 

There were only 19 seconds remaining in the third period 
when Marshall’s shot eluded goalie Gerry Desjardins. 

The Islanders had won the game, 4—3, on Marshall’s 
goal. As for Bert he could have been speaking for all defen- 
sive defensemen when he reflected on his memorable 
moment of scoring glory. 

“| don’t have a good shot and | can’t skate fast enough and 
| can’t handle the puck when I’m skating and different things 
like that you need to do to be an offensive hockey player. 

“| just don’t have the natural ability to be able to do that, so | 
have to get by by making sure I’m in position all the time and 
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The pressu ched on his face, Bob Nystrom 
unleashes one iS powertul wrist shots from the 
right wing. 





Garry Howatt, one of the nimblest of the Islanders — 89 
tries to outrace his check, veteran Jim Roberts. 








7 
Garry Howatt follows thSSOgh on a Slap shot as 
Andre St. Laurent and Atlante’ Hillard Graves try 
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to follow the puck. 
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playing a defensive game. It’s just the way my game 
developed.” 

Bert Marshall smiled as he said, “The team doesn’t pay me 
to score goals.’ Marshall, however, had managed a red light 
for one of the biggest goals hockey has known. The Islanders 
found themselves only one game away from another major 
play-off upset. Appropriately, the sixth—and, as it turned out, 
final game of the series was played before the Coliseum 
faithful. And also appropriately 22-year-old Clark Gillies, who 
had been suffering throughaslump after leading the Islanders 
in goal-scoring (34) during the regular season, emerged as 
the hero. 

Once again Captain Westfall provided the inspiration as 

SY, well as a second period goal which put the score at 2—1, 
>. Islanders. The Sabres’ Jerry Korab then tied the count at 
OQ 4:09 of the third period. The Islanders’immediately launched 
% a counterattack. In less than two minutes the “Lilco” line had 
“L- pushed the Sabres deep into their end of the rink. Harris 
@pwerved behind the net and scooped the puck away from the 
rds, sending it in front of the net where Trottier hurled a 
S t Desjardins. The goalie made the save but failed to 

nab rebound. 





Smith and pen ation was all but impossible. During the final 
minutes Trottier $@.harried the visitors that Buffalo Coach 
Floyd Smith was m to comment, “The kid looked like a 
one-man system out there.” 

The Sabres were thoroughly defused and a standing 
ovation hailed the Islanders at game’s end when they 
clinched the series, their first play-off clinching at home in 
their two-year play-off experience. “It was,” reflected Gillies, 
“a good way to finish a series.” 

The fully packed house agreed and toasted their heroes, 


The Buffalo Sabres’ Pete McNab congratulates especially the gritty Westfall. The captain reflected on the 
Jean Potvin after the Islanders’ quarterfinal series, “We lost the first two games but the guys didn’t lose 
triumph in Nassau Coliseum. their composure. They didn’t get flustered or run around like 


we might have in another year. We relied on the consistency 
we'd developed all season.” 

Perhaps the most cogent comment was delivered in the 
losers’ dressing room when Korab remarked, “| think the 
Islanders wanted it more than we did!” 
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Garry Howatt (8) soled % be doing a synchro- 





nized dance with Yvon bert of the Montreal 
Canadiens. 
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and Future 


ISLANDERS HAVE COME A LONG WAY 
—Red Fisher, Montreal Star 
ISLANDERS HAVE A BRIGHT FUTURE 


WE’RE GOING TO GET THAT CUP YET 


Q& —Tim Burke, Montreal Gazette 


Two expert French Canadian pivots await the 
face-off, Jude Drouin (17) of the Islanders and 
Jacques Lemaire of the Montreal Canadiens. 


On;The Islanders 


In tbe gttermat of the 1976 Stanley Cup play-offs, the 


Islander erged with nearly as much praise as the ulti- 
mate winn the Montreal Canadiens. The champions 
routed the Chiéago Blawk Hawks in four straight and simi- 
larly shellacked th@defending champion Philadelphia Flyers. 

Montreal outsco Chicago, 13—3, and Philadelphia, 
14—-9. Only the Islanders gave the Canadiens a run for their 
money. Al Arbour’s skaters came out of the playdowns with 
their heads high. They were the only stickhandlers to defeat 
Montreal (5—2 in the fourth game), and came distressingly 
close to winning both the first and second matches at the 
Forum. At that the Canadiens outscored the Islanders by a 
mere 1/7—14. 

Ken Dryden, the Canadiens’ analytical goaltender, lavished 
praise on the four-year-old team from Long Island. “Believe 
me,’ said Dryden, “they're going to be just as good—or 
better—in years to come. They’ve got pride and they’re not 
going to be psyched out in any situation. They've developed 
a certain amount of mental toughness. It’s obvious that this is 
one team that doesn’t discourage easily and it proves that 
they've developed considerable maturity.” 
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They also developed superstars. In June 1976 Denis 
Potvin was voted the Norris Trophy as the NHL’s top 
defenseman and Bryan Trottier came away with the Calder 
Trophy as the league’s best rookie. Several independent 
surveys named Al Arbour as the premier NHL coach. 

“We've got a young team,” said Arbour, ‘with a lot of years 
ahead of it. If we keep giving more than we've got to give, the 
way we did in the 1976 play-offs, we're going to get that Cup 
yet.” 

The Islanders knew they had marched close to hockey’s 
holy grail but that there still was more marching ahead of 
them. “We needed some big goals in those first three games 
against Montreal,” said Denis Potvin, “and we didn’t get 
them. But eventually we’re going to have the kind of guys 
who will get ‘em, and they're on our team right now. We won't 
have to change much in the coming gars 

Certainly not as far as Potvin is eacemed. He was 
selected as a Starting defenseman for é¢ Canada in the 
1976 Canada (World) Cup Tournament, an emerged as 
one of the best players on that team as it anne he trophy. 

Potvin was rated the most efficient member of an 

He was “plus-10” in the seven-game series, mednfiy that 
when he was on the ice Canada scored ten goals mor 

were scored against it. (Power plays and penalty situate 
were not included.) LS 

Potvin’s Team Canada coach Scotty Bowman said, “Denis |, 
is always going to be good. But there are others, (on the D 
Islanders), Harris, Trottier and Gillies, all could be 40-goal , 
scorers, and they're not just one-way players. They went up 2x 
against the French Connection Line in the 1976 play-offs and 
held their own. And guys like Bert Marshall, Gerry Hart and 
Dave Lewis give so much. The big difference in 1975-76 for 
the Islanders was getting Bryan Trottier. Maybe in 1976-77 it 
will be Pat Price.” 

Then, again it might be Alex McKendry, a goliath of a right 
wing, who was the Islanders’ number one pick in the 1976 
junior draft. Or speedy Bob Bourne, a tall center who had 
been with the Islanders before and shows promise. 

One need only be a realist—not so much an optimist—to 
see a glowing future for the team obtained by Roy Boe, 
developed by Bill Torrey and guided by Al Arbour. Onetime 
coach Earl Ingarfield articulated the feeling best about the 
contemporary Islanders and their future when he said, “Right 
now this club wants to win so bad they'll do anything they 
have to do to win it!” 
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Dave Lewis (25) squeezes a Buffalo Sabre into 
the boards behind the Islanders’ net. 
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Jean Potvin 
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Jean Rene Potvin, more than most, knows what it was like 
for Dom and Vince DiMaggio, playing in the shadow of 
brother Joe. Were Denis Potvin not a superstar of the highest 
magnitude, his brother, Jean, would be acclaimed as one of 
the National Hockey League’s most versatile performers; a 
skater who can deliver as well on defense as on the frontline. 
Equally important has been Jean’s contribution to his kid 
brother’s maturation as a hockey player. 

Jean’s mentor was his father, Armand, who once had a 
tryout with the Detroit Red Wings before a crippling injury 
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abruptly ended his career. A native of Ottawa, Jean gradu- 
ated from the junior level to Springfield of the American 
League in 1969-70 and, a year later, played his first NHL 
game for the Los Angeles Kings. 

In January 1972 he was traded to the Philadelphia Flyers 
in a package deal along with Bill Flett, Ed Joyal and Ross 
Lonsberry. Jean played half of the 1971-72 season and a 
hefty part of the 1972-73 campaign before the Islanders 
acquired him on March 5, 1973 in exchange for Terry Crisp. 

That the trade was a wise move he§ been underlined more 
than once. In the 1975-76 season, xample, Jean was 
the second highest scoring defensemarr the NHL with 17 
goals and 55 assists for 72 points, behin@hyother Denis. 


“| needed confidence,’ said Jean, “and tha nt getting 
playing time which | didn’t get in Los Angeles Phila- 
delphia. They put me on the power play and tha hat. 


concentration. But after getting more ice time, the conc 
tration came back.” 

In 1973-74, his first full season as an Islander, Jean pro- 
duced five goals and 23 assists for 28 points. In 1974-75 he 
hiked the total to nine goals and 24 assists for 33 points. 
Working the point on the power play with Denis didn’t hurt. 
“We know each other on the (blue) line. On the power plays | 
know where Denis is at all times on the other side. | see him 
out of the corner of my eye and | can see better now where 
the other players are. | have four or five opportunities to 
move the puck or take the shot on net or make my own play.” 

Jean translated the words to action on the night of January 
22, 1976 when he scored a three-goal hat trick against the 
Detroit Red Wings and Denis scored two goals of his own. 

Nobody has been more gratified with Jean’s progress than 
Coach Arbour who says, “Jean is basically more mature, and 
he’s been more mentally alert than he has been in the past.” 

That explains why, in the Spring of 1976, Jean was eighth 
in balloting for the James Norris Trophy as the NHL's top 
defenseman (a prize won by brother Denis) and also re- 
ceived votes for the Hart Trophy as the most valuable player 
in the league. 


When | came to Long Island | found that | had iw | 
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Jean Potvin appears very comfortable on Ken 
Dryden's leg pad. 
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Versatility is Jean Potvin's middle name. He can 
play defense or forward with equal ability. 











Eddie Westfall 





When, during the New York Islanders’ 1976 semifinal 
Stanley Cup series against the Montreal Canadiens, Eddie 
Westfall was fitted into his skates with a broken ankle and 
played almost an entire game, a lot was understood about 
the Islanders’ captain. 

“We can get by without Eddie for one game,” said Bill 
Torrey. “But we’re thinking in terms of a series. He means so 
muchtous...... " Torrey didn’t finish the sentence. He didn’t 
have to, because everyone knows what Eddie Westfall 
means to the Islanders. He is the glue that binds the hockey 
club together. He is their leader. 
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Steady Eddie Westfall pounces on the puck in 


Vancouver's goal crease. 
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That was the way it was planned when Westfall was 
plucked from the roster of the powerhouse Boston Bruins in 
the 1972 expansion draft. No one could have blamed Eddie 
for being discouraged. There he was, a successful veteran 
player who, in one fell swoop, had been demoted from 
Stanley Cup winner to the ice pits. But Westfall didn’t whine 
about the move. 

“The way | look at it,” explained Eddie, “there’s a lot of 
responsibility for me to take on with this team. I’m expected 
to be a leader and to help the inexperienced players along by 
showing them what's to be done and how. To me, that’s a 
allenge which can be very satisfying. 
aN turally it was a blow to be rated (by the Bruins)as 
wiRody they didn’t need anymore. I'd always been in the 
anization. We'd had a good deal of success in 
of course. And it was a wrench to leave the club 






of.” 
Westfall no had been successful with the Bruins, he 
was the skater WA rought respectability to the term “utility 
player.” Originally a @efenseman, Eddie eventually played 
every position except goal for the Beantowners and gave the 
Bruins the kind of depth and versatility that was the envy of 
the NHL. 

“The next move,” Eddie once observed, “is to get myself 
some goalie equipment. I’ve never been in the nets before 
but the opportunity may arise any day and | should be ready. 

“My contract is a difficult one to negotiate,” Westfall has 
said. “There is no set price on many of the things | do, as 
there is with goals and assists. Perhaps, in fairness to 
myself, | should devise some method of bookkeeping on 
such things as how my record stacks up against that of the 
man playing opposite me.” 

In his role as the on-ice leader for the New York Islanders, 
steady Eddie Westfall still is doing everything including a 
starring stint while skating on a broken foot. 
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Peripatetic Garry Howatt entered the National eae 0 


League with three strikes against him. He was the very | 


Secondly, his size militated against him since Garry stands 


player chosen by the Islanders in the 1972 amateur at, 
> 


not quite 5-feet-9-inches and weighs about 170 pounds. And 
he is plagued by epilipsy, although long ago, with his doctor's 
help, he controlled the disease. 

Any one of these factors could easily have discouraged a 
lesser man from aiming at an NHL berth, but not Garry 
Howatt. If anything, Howie’s handicaps inspired him to try 
harder; to generate so much effort that he has overcome all 
of the obstacles to become a competent big league forward. 

Howatt has demonstrated to NHL heavyweights that he 
fears no man. His three-year win record against the league's 
brawlers is impressive enough, but his clear-cut decisions 
over the likes of Dave Schultz, Bob Kelly, Pat Quinn, Bob 
Neely, and Mike Pelyk, six-footers all, says it for Howatt’s 
fortitude and fistic prowess. 

A native of Grand Center, Alberta, Garry played only one 
year of fast junior hockey but was impressive enough to be 
sought by the Islanders in the 1972 amateur draft. After one 
season with the American Hockey League’s New Haven 
Nighthawks (22 goals, 28 assists) Howie was invited to the 


Garry Howatt in front of the Pittsburgh Penguin's 
goal. Howatt intently focuses his eyes on the ice in 


front of him. 
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© 4 club. He soon captured the attention of friend and foe 
al with his boisterousness, steady improvement and 

ess to learn. It paid off with a regular job. 

his newly acquired eminence, Garry has no 

ut his position in the Islanders’ galaxy. 

r,’ he says. “I do everything average, but | 
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love to work ; 

Hard. work hat en the keystone of the Islanders’ NHL 
ascent. Howatt patrefing his wing diligently, digging in the 
corners and constantly skating, symbolizes the club’s effer- 
vescent quality as much as anyone. 

Coach Al Arbour appreciates the upbeat in Garry’s offen- 
sive ability. “First Bob Nystrom made rapid progress, then 
Garry really caught up. | said all along he’d be a 20-goal man, 
or more. Before, Garry had to battle just to stay up with the 
club. Guys didn't know who the hell this little guy was. Now 
they know, everybody in the league knows.” Especially the 
big, brawny skaters who have known the embarrassment of 
being knocked senseless by this gritty little gnat. After one 
such altercation with an opponent some five inches taller and 
fifty pounds heavier, Howatt was asked why he didn't pick on 
someone his own size. 

“There wasn't anybody on the ice who was my size,” said 
Garry with a grin. “There seldom is.” 
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Among the ever-growing group of rookie sensations, the 
most unobtrusive of all is a player many experts believe will 
be a strong factor in boosting the Islanders to their ultimate 
goal—the Stanley Cup. Bryan Trottier’s ability to manipulate 
the puck already has been favorably compared with such 
outstanding centermen as Jean Beliveau, the longtime Ca- 
nadien, and Edgar Laprade, a bygone New York hero, who 
played for the Rangers from 1945 to 1955. 

Trottier has a feathery touch with his passes which 
contrasts with his robust body-checking and a radar-sharp 
shot. He first displayed this talent in two seasons with the 
junior Swift Current Broncos of the Western Canada Hockey 
League, where Bryan collected 112 points. He added anoth- 
er 144 in his final junior campaign with Lethbridge. 

“He was,’ says Vancouver Canucks’ Rick Blight who 
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played against Bryan in the junior ranks, “definitely the best 
player in Western Canada.” 

So what happened to all the hoopla and drumbeating that 
usually accompany a “can't-miss” superstar who finds his 
way to the Big Apple? Maybe it was because Bryan Trottier 
doesn't look the part. 

Deceptively youthful looking, even at 19, Trottier appeared 
more like an awe-struck autograph hound rather than an 
offensive ace when he checked into the Islanders’ 1975 
training base. 

Bryan settled down to become the NHL’s all-time leading 
rookie scorer while helping transform the Islanders’ power 
play into the most explosive combo i league. A runaway 
for the Calder Trophy as the NHL's r of the year, which 
he annexed in June 1976, Trottier inevit@y minimizes his 
own performance while heaping praise otis linemates. 

“Clark Gillies and Billy Harris are the greatéelshings that 
ever happened to me,” he says. 

Good linemates or not, Trottier did set an NHL ro 
ing record with 32 goals and 63 assists for 95 

“Statistics can be meaningful,’ Bryan concedes. “T 






can also fool you. Take me for example. I'd say 70% of my 


assists are second assists—l’ll be passing the puck to the 
second guy who passes it to the third guy who scores the 
goal. So really I’m not setting up the play.” 

One might get the impression that Bryan’s modesty is 
partly a put-on, but two men who would never downgrade 
Trottier’s ability are his linemates, Gillies and Harris. 

“Bryan’s a tremendous skater who controls the puck 
extremely well,” offers Gillies. “His main strength is that he’s 
always coming up with the puck in the corners and always 
hitting me and Harry with accurate passes. He’s also good at 
causing the other team to make a mistake. He anticipates so 
well that he’s often able to intercept passes. But he rarely 
makes mistakes himself.” 

“It's his poise that really stands out,” says Harris. “He’s 
always calm regardless of the situation and he’s got tre- 
mendous hockey sense. He is, if there is such a thing, a 
natural-born center.” 

Trottier’s explanation for his ease at the center slot is a bit 
more earthy. “| don't think I’ve got any more natural instinct 
for the game than the next guy,” he shrugs. “All | know is that 
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Philadelphia goalie Wayne Stephenson goes to 
his knees to thwart an Islander shot while Bryan 
Trottier looks for a rebound. 
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| started playing hockey late, at the age of nine, and my dad 
told me what to do, and if | didn’t, | got my butt kicked.” 

Bryan started his shinny career on the frozen ponds of Val 
Marie, Saskatchewan, where his father owns a 960-acre 
farm with 70 head of cattle. Bryan spent the early part of his 
childhood in Montana and Wyoming. At the age of six, the 
Trottiers moved back to Val Marie where Bryan thrived on 
the robust outdoors that is the quintessence of the western 
Canadian life. 

In 1974, after two successful seasons with the Swift 
Current Broncos, he was tabbed by the New York Islanders 
in a special draft of underage ares on however, had 


signed a contract with the Islanders gave the club the 
option of retaining the youngster in ade ment league for 


one more season. He then played his y ym Lethbridge, 
moving to the big league for the 1975-76 sea§pn. 

At training camp a news team approach ch Al 
Arbour and asked, “Who should we zero in on me 
shots?” 


number 19, he’s going to be an ace.” 

Number 19, Bryan Trottier, was the only rookie to crack the 
Islanders’ line-up during that training camp. Not long after he 
gained a huge and vociferous following at the Islanders’ 
home ice. 

In the first period of the Islanders’ first home game, 
Trottier rifled a 30-foot slap shot past a startled Rogatien 
Vachon of the Los Angeles Kings. Before the second period 
was over, Trottier had his first NHL hat trick, and by game’s 
end, he had gained five points. His line combined for a 
whopping ten points as the Islanders blasted the Kings, 7—0. 
It was obvious that the wide-eyed kid from the wide open 
spaces of Saskatchewan was something special. 

Despite all the fans’ oohs and aahs and the plaudits of the 
press and his colleagues, Bryan Trottier has remained the 
same unassuming kid from a little town in Western Canada. 

Someone once asked Bryan if he enjoyed the sights and 
legendary nightlife of Broadway since coming to the big city. 
The rookie paused and thought for a while. 

“Broadway, hell,” said the kid from Val Marie. “I don’t even 
know how to get there!’ 
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lt is a truism of show business and the sports world that 
over-publicization is often a buildup to a letdown. Too oftena 
young actor or a young athlete will have his early accom- 
plishments quickly magnified out of proportion by those who 
are paid to beat the drum. Thus, it was not too surprising that, 
at age 16, Denis Potvin, as a defenseman playing for the 
Ottawa 67s junior team already was being favorably com- 
pared with the best of modern day hockey players, Bobby 
Orr. After all, Denis combined intelligence and good looks 
with superior and robust hockey work. What is surprising, 
however, is the fact that the French Canadian stickhandler is 
fulfilling all his advance notices, and then some. 
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Asplit second before the puckis dropped, Richard 
Martin (7) of the Buffalo Sabres and Denis Potvin 
prepare for the face-off. 


The 1973-74 Calder Trophy winner, NHL rookie of the 
year, matured into a genuine team general at age 22, and 
helped convert the New York Islanders into a front ranking 
team. In his “junior” year 1975-76 Denis not only was a First 
All-Star but he dethroned Orr for thed¥e ris Trophy, the first 
time since 1968 that Orr missed the rd. 

Denis was everyone’s first choice in 1973 amateur 
draft, carrying, as he did, impressive credé@”Als—35 goals 
and 88 assists in 61 games, playing in the Or Hockey 
Association’s Junior “A” Ottawa 67’s. Althoughhe 
dismayed by the comparison, Denis, of course, 
hailed as “the next Bobby Orr.’’ Such comparison 
inevitable, especially since Potvin demolished Orr’s jurk 
loop scoring records. Like Potvin, Orr starred in the OHA, 
Both propped up third-rate teams, Potvin, the 67’s, Orr, the 
Oshawa Generals. Both signed bountiful contracts. 

But unlike Orr, Potvin was the man called upon to do 
everything in only his second season. When Orr achieved 
stardom, the Boston Bruins were a long-established team 
that could score; Orr was just another valuable addition, 
albeit a rare one. Denis, however, was expected to do 
everything on his own, with a one-year-old club. 

In addition to his hockey superiority Denis Potvin proves to 
be multifaceted. Although the bilingual Denis has excelled at 
various sports since his earliest days (he was outstanding at 
football), his personal interests are more cerebral. He reads 
everything he can get his hands on. Many of his off days are 
spent viewing exhibits at places such as the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Museum of Modern Artin Manhattan. 
He also has a deep interest in folk music and contemporary 
jazz. 

But, of course, his fans, of whom there are many, are 
primarily interested in the ice abilities of the high-scoring 
defenseman. 






A star and an articulate spokesman as well, 
defenseman Denis Potvin has a few words with 
the press. 
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Jude and Jeep 
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When Islanders General Manager Bill ToKyplucked J.P. 
Parise and Jude Drouin from the dissotaion Sapien Minne- 
sota North Stars in January 1975, he set the siag9)" the 
Islanders’ stretch-drive that led to their “Cinderell p%oy-off 
against the Rangers, Penguins and Flyers. O 

Islanders’ fans quickly sensed that the two veterans w 
precisely the stabilizing forces needed on a young, momenSy- 
tum-gathering club. Almost immediately, chants of “J.P., 
J.P.” echoed through Nassau Coliseum. And the Islanders 
had themselves a “veterans” line—Parise at left wing, 
Drouin at center, and Captain Ed Westfall on right wing. 

“There was no way of knowing the fans would start 
hollering ‘J.P.’ all the time, or the interest they'd create,” 
Torrey said later. “And they've fit in so well in the locker 
room.” 

“We've given them a new life,” said Westfall, the only 
Islander older than Parise, “and they’ve given us a good shot 
at the play-offs.” 

Westfall’s assessment, of course, was more prophetic 
than he realized. Drouin led the Islanders in play-off scoring 
in the spring of 1975 with six goals and 12 assists for 18 
points, and Parise, a close second, propelled the Islanders 
into the quarterfinals against the Pittsburgh Penguins with 
his sudden death overtime goal that eliminated the New York 
Rangers in the opening round. 

Aside from his experience, Parise gave the Islanders 
added strength in the corners. Drouin immediately distin- 





& 


The perfect position to receive a pass. J.P. Parise 
is unguarded in front of the Buffalo Sabres’ net. 
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Jude Drouin moving into high gear. 


guished himself as the Islanders’ strongest center of the pre- 
Bryan Trottier era. 

“Jean-Paul is a real hard-nosed player and he’s got the 
Cee we needed for the left side,” said Al Arbour. “| 
os ais playing against him and how he used to come 
@wn my side when | was playing right defense. A real hard 

wo . 
7 tarted his professional career in the Montreal 
Canadiené7 organization, but an overabundance of out- 
standing rs there—Henri Richard, Jean Beliveau, 
Ralph Back Jacques Lemaire—hastened his depar- 
ture to Minnesotajn the 1976 play-offs, Jude haunted the 
Canadiens as his Ii with Parise on left wing, and either 
Bill MacMillan or Bob Nystrom on the right side—tested 
Montreal goalie Ken Dryden more than any other Islanders’ 
line. Drouin produced two goals and an assist as the 
Islanders handed the Canadiens their only defeat of the 1976 

play-offs. 

Parise had also found a home with the Islanders. “As an 
experienced player,” he reflected late in the 1975-76 sea- 
son, “‘l try to help out the younger guys. But some of them are 
so talented that they teach me a lot, too. What the hell can.| 
teach Bryan Trottier? | can learn from him, and | do. | see him 
do something in practice, and | go over to him, and ask him to 
show me how he did it. This is an unselfish team where 
everybody roots for the other guy.” 

You can bet that a lot of Ilslanders—and their fans—will be 
rooting again this year for “Jeep” and Jude. 
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: The Goalies 






s of jealousy automatically were planted when 
ockey League changed its policy from a one to 
stem. Forced to sit on the bench while his 
colleague pla e “second” goaltender inevitably nurtures 
resentment of th between the pipes. Occasionally the 
bitterness surfacessut even when it remains subdued it 
may affect performance. 

There were those who suspected it was there in the 
Islanders’ opening season when Gerry Desjardins and Billy 
Smith shared the goaltending chores, as they did the follow- 
ing year. But in 1974-75 Manager Bill Torrey permanently 
elevated a graduate of the University of Minnesota-Duluth 
named Glenn Resch and the Islanders’ goaltending began to 
improve. 

Resch, who had been the leading goalkeeper and rookie 
of the year with Muskegon of the International League, 
captured the imagination of Nassau fans who dubbed him 
“Chico” and set off thunderous cheers of “Chee-co, Chee- 
co’ whenever Resch was at the top of his game. In contrast, 
the more subdued Smith, despite the fact that he had been 
an Islander since 1972, failed to magnetize the Coliseum 
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Chico Resch in SPressic pose. 
y 
© 





A shot! A save!! Billy Smith punts 
one away with his right pad. 
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audience although he maintained his performance at a major 
league level of competence. 

Chico gained national prominence during the 1975 Stan- 
ley Cup play-off when the Islanders astonished the NHL by 
extending the Philadelphia Flyers to a full seven games. The 
ebullient 5-feet-9-inch Resch captivated fans and newsmen 
alike. 

At first Resch was the back-up goalie to Smith. “I was the 
apprentice, the guy who came out of the bull pen.” But 
against the Flyers he turned, as Newsweek put it, “from 
apprentice to sorcerer.” To which Chico added; “Now | feel 
secure and confident.” 

Although Resch clearly was the popular favorite,Coach Al 
Arbour never acknowledged that he had a “Number One” 
and a “Number Two” netminder. To the coach they both 
were Number One and Smith justified Arbour’s faith in the 
1976 play-off against Buffalo. Then the Coliseum launched 
into a chorus of “Bil-ly, Bil-ly” and Chico chanted along with 
them. The goaltenders are close friends on and off the ice. “| 
was happy for Billy,” said Resch, “and he deserved the 


appointing for me not to play, but I'd just as soon sit on the 
and have us win the Stanley Cup than have me play 


Qreeppoin Besides, it was a good experience for me. It was 
b 
an 


3 


win. 

Arb astes no time yanking the goaltender who ap-- 
pears 10 7 avering and replacing him with the other. “Al 
has a lot of anh in both of us,” said Smith. “He’s told us all 
year that we réveach Number One and he proved it by the 
way he kept my COD idence by playing me when Chico was 
really hot. But witht hice and me, the big thing is we're 
almost like brothers. We like each other. We think of each 
other instead of just me.” 

Both Smith and Resch freely give advice to each other 
(“You're not jumping around enough” or “You're not your- 
self” or “You're flopping too much”), and each takes the 
advice in a friendly, constructive manner; which is highly 
unusual for professional athletes, let alone goalies. 

“We're always together,” Resch had said, ‘even on the 
road. If our friendship wasn't sincere, we wouldn’t want to be 
with each other. We have dinner together, go to shows 
together. That's important. If the other players see you 
together, it doesn't split the team. | don’t think two guys can 
get along better than we do.” 

Which helps explain why few teams have better goaltend- 
ing than the Islanders do. 
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? Billy Harris 
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In one sense, Billy Harris is the Number One Islander. A 
prolific scorer for the junior Toronto Marliboros in the Ontario 
Hockey Association, fleet Billy was the Islanders’ first-ever 
draft pick in 1972 and he developed into a complete, honest 
two-way hockey player, if not yet a superstar. That he 
survived all the hoopla—and some criticism—was a feat in 
itself. 

“The pressure of those early years never really got to me 
the way some people would suspect.” said Harris. “Of 
course, being the number one draft pick carries a lot of 
pressure in itself, but the rest of it was supplied by the media. 
It’s tough to come into this league and become a prolific 
scorer; and when you look back on our club that first year, it 
was physically impossible—we scored only 170 goals as a 
team. 
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“In one sense the pressure that | did feel was good. The 
club was going nowhere but, with the egnstant attention that | 
got, | kept digging to prove to myself a other people that | 
was worthy of being the top draft pick ~MgQw our team has 
improved so | am not the only focal point 


Y 
But for a while, Harris was the only focal poinpr untested 










rookie who was being urged to convert the wo din the 
NHL into a contenaer. 

Apart from Harris, there were only two members at 
1972-73 Islanders’ team who could be termed “nam 
One was Gerry Desjardins, once a promising goalie before ~L 
collision with a goalpost mangled his arm; and the other was 
Eddie Westfall. Burdened by the ballyhoo and excessive 9 
demands, Harris became the natural target for the boo-birds. LXH 





To those critics Harris simply replied with an honest effort. A 
He appeared in every one of the Islanders’ games during that OQ 
maiden campaign, netting 28 goals and 22 assists for an S 


even 50 points. It was a creditable season for an untried 
rookie, perhaps, under other circumstances, even good 
enough for the Calder Trophy but the Islanders were simply 
awful, winning only twelve of 78 games. Harris lost the rookie 
of the year award to Steve Vickers of the play-off-bound New 
York Rangers. 

Another disadvantage for Billy as he slogged his way 
through the Islanders’ first seasons: He was never paired 
with the same two linemates long enough to get the feel for 
each other’s moves. 

Now Harris should be secure in the knowledge that things 
are looking up for himself and for the Islanders. 

“He is,” says Islanders’ manager Bill Torrey, “a complete 
hockey player.” 
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Billy Harris, right, the Islanders’ original draft pick 
moves in against the Rangers’ young Pat Hickey. 
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A strategy conference: Bryan Trottier and line. 
mate Billy Harris talk things over. 
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Bryan Trottier 





The author who also does color commentary 
for the Islanders’ cable telecasts. 
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Jean Potvin 
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